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THOUGHT FOR? 


Some weeks since, there appeared in the 
Times newspaper two letters referring to the 
recent purchase for the National Gallery of a 
picture by the old Venetian painter Bellini. 
The letters were signed by gentlemen well 
known as connoisseurs and critics in the 
world of Art ; the name of the one being Mr. 
William Coningham, and the name of the 
other Doctor Waagen. Mr. Coningham wrote 
to inform the public, as the result of his 
critical knowledge of painting, that the Bel- 
lini had been “daubed over,”—that it was, “for 
educational purposes, utterly worthless,”— 
and that the nation had been cruelly imposed 
on in buying it. Doctor Waagen wrote (not 
with overstrained politeness) to inform the 
public, as the result of his critical knowledge 
of painting, that the picture was “ decidedly 
genuine,”—that it “surpassed every example 
of the subject that he had hitherto seen by the 
master,”—and that the nation was unspeak- 
ably fortunate in having secured such a trea- 
sure. Mr. Coningham rejoined by recom- 
mending all persons interested in the discus- 
sion to go and judge for themselves which 
was in the right, Dr. Waagen or himself. And 
there, so far as the writer of these lines knows, 
the matter ended. 

It may, perhaps, tend to reassure all readers 
not deeply interested in discussing the last 
debateable purchase for the National Gallery, 
if I state, at the outset, that I have no 
intention of entering into the controversy 
described above. I have only alluded to it 
because I think it affords a practical example 
of what a singularly conventional thing the 
question of the value or worthlessness of a 
picture by an old master has become in our 
day. Here are two critics on art, notorious, 


Bellini, with Doctor Waagen on his right 
hand begging him to admire it, and Mr. 
Coningham on his left entreating him to 
despise it, must end, in mere self-defence, in 
shaking both the critical gentlemen off, and 
judging for himself, not of the Bellini only, 
but of every other picture in the collection as 
well. If anything I can say here will help, 
in the smallest degree, towards encouraging 
intelligent people of any rank to turn a deaf 
ear to everything that critics, connoisseurs, 
lecturers, and compilers of guide-books can 
say to them, to trust entirely to their own 
common sense when they are looking at 
pictures, and to express their opinions 
boldly, without the slightest reference to any 
precedents whatever, I shall have exactly 
achieved the object with which I now apply 
myself to the writing of this paper. 

Setting aside, then, all further reference to 
particular squabbles about particular pic- 
tures, let me now ask in regard to pictures 
in general, what it is that prevents the public 
from judging for themselves, and why the 
influence of Art in England is still limited to 
select circles,—still unfelt, as the phrase is, 
by all but the cultivated classes? Why do 
people want to look at their guide-books, 
before they can make up their minds about 
an old picture? Why do they ask con- 
noisseurs and professional friends for a 
marked catalogue before they venture inside 
the walls of the exhibition-rooms in Trafalgar 
Square? Why, when they are, for the most 
part, always ready to tell each other unre- 
servedly what books they like, or what 
musical compositions are favourites with 
them, do they hesitate the moment pictures 
turn up as a topic of conversation, and in- 
trench themselves doubtfully behind such 
cautious phrases, as, “I don’t pretend to un- 














on many past occasions, for discoursing| derstand the subject,”—*“I believe such and 
learnedly and authoritatively on painting, | such a picture is much admired,”—* I am no 
both writing of the same picture, and both | judge,” and so on? No judge! Does a really 
arriving at diametrically opposite conclusions | good picture want you to be a judge? Does 
respecting it. Surely, if nothing else will|it want you to have anything but eyes in 
awaken the public mind from its indolent’ your head, and the undisturbed possession of 
and hopeless dependence on arbitrary rules| your senses? Is there any other branch of 
and critical opinions in matters of Art, the | intellectual art which has such a direct 
plain inference to which this remarkable con-| appeal, by the very nature’ of it, to every || 
troversy leads ought to supply the necessary sane human being as the art of painting? 
stimulant. Surely the bewildered visitor to} There it is, able to represent through a | 
the National Gallery, standing opposite the! medium which offers itself to you palpably | 
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and immediately, in the shape of so many 
visible feet of canvass, actual human facts, 
and distinct aspects of Nature, which poetry 
can only describe, and which music can but 
obscurely hint at. The Art which can do this, 


and which has done it over and over again | 
both in past and present times, is surely of all | 
arts that one which least requires a course ot | 


critical training before it can be approached 
on familiar terms. Whenever I see an intel- 


ligent man, which I often do, standing before 


a really eloquent and true picture, and ask- 
ing his marked catalogue, or his newspaper, 
or his guide-book, whether he may safely 
admire it or not, I think of a man standing 
winking both eyes in the full glare of a cloud- 
less August noon, and inquiring deferentially 
of an astronomical friend whether he is really 
justified in saying that the sun shines ! 

But, we have not yet fairly got at the 
main obstacle which hinders the public from 
judging of pictures for themselves, and 
which, by a natural consequence, limits the 
influence of Art on the nation generally. 
For my own part, I have long thought and 
shall always continue to believe, that this 
same obstacle is nothing more or less than 
the Cant of Criticism, which has got obstruc- 
tively between Art and the people,—which 
has kept them asunder, and will keep them 
asunder until it is fairly pulled out of the 
way, and set aside at once and for ever in 
its proper background place. 

This is a bold thing to say; but I think I 
can advance some proofs that my assertion is 
not altogether so wild as it may appear at 
first sight. By the Cant of Criticism, I desire 
to express, in one word, the conventional 
laws and formulas, the authoritative rules 
and regulations which individual men set 
up to guide the tastes and influence the 
opinions of their fellow-creatures. When 
Criticism does not speak in too arbitrary 
a language, and when the laws it makes 
are ratified by the consent and approba- 
tion of the intelligent public in general, I 
have as much respect for it as anyone. But, 
when Criticism sits altogether apart, speaks 
opinions that find no answering echo in the 
general heart, and measures the greatness of 
intellectual work by anything rather than by 
its power of appealing to all capacities for 
admiration and enjoyment, from the very 
highest to the very humblest,—then, as it 
seems to me, Criticism becomes Cant and 
forfeits all claim to consideration and respect. 
It then becomes the kind of criticism which 
I call Obstructive, and which has, I think, set 
itself up fatally between the Art of Paint- 
ing and the honest and general appreciation 
of that Art by the People. 

Let me try to make this still clearer by 
an example. <A great deal of obstructive 
criticism undoubtedly continues to hang as 
closely as it can about Poetry and Music. 
But there are, nevertheless, stateable in- 
stances, in relation to these two Arts, of the 
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voice of the critic and the voice of the people 
being on the same side. The tragedy of 
Hamlet, for example, is critically considered 
to be the masterpiece of dramatic poetry ; 
and the tragedy ot Hamlet is also, according 
to the testimony of every sort of manager, 
the play, of all others, which can be invariably 
depended on to fill a theatre with the 
greatest certainty, act it when and how you 
will. Again, in music, the Don Giovanni of 
Mozart, which is the admiration even of 
the direst pedant producible from the ranks 
of musical connoisseurs, is also the irresistible 
popular attraction which is always sure to 
fill the pit and gallery at the opera. Here, 
at any rate, are two instances in which 
two great achievements of the past in 
poetry and music are alike viewed with 
admiration by the man who appreciates by 
instinct, and the man who appreciates by 
reason and rule, 

If we apply the same test to the achieve- 
ments of the past in Painting, where shall we 
find a similar instance of genuine concurrence 
between the few who are appointed to teach, 
and the many who are expected to learn ! 
I put myself in the position of a man of fair 
capacity and average education, who labours 
under the fatal delusion that he will be 
helped to a sincere appreciation of the works 
of the Old Masters by asking critics and 
connoisseurs to form his opinions for him. 
I am sent to Italy as a matter of course. A 
general chorus of learned authorities tells me 
that Michael Angelo and Raphael are the 
two greatest painters that ever lived ; and 
that the two recognised masterpieces of the 
highest High Art are the Last Judgment, 
in the Sistine Chapel, and the Transfigura- 
tion, in the Vatican. It is not only Lanzi 
and Vasari, and hosts of later sages running 
smoothly after those two along the same 
critical grooves, who give me this informa- 
tion. Even the greatest of English portrait- 
painters, the true and tender-hearted gentle- 
man, Sir Joshua Reynolds, sings steadily 
with the critical chorus, note for note. When 
experience has made me wiser, I am 
able to detect clearly enough in the main 
principles which Reynolds has adopted in 
his Lectures on Art, the reason of his noto- 
rious want of success whenever he tried to 
rise above portraits to the regions of histori- 
cal painting. But at the period of my 
innocence, I am simply puzzled and amazed, 
when I come to such a passage as the follow- 
ing in Sir Joshua’s famous Fifth Lecture, 
where he sums up the comparative merits of 


Michael Angelo and Raphael : 


If we put these great artists in a line of comparison 
with each other, (lectures Sir Joshua), Raphael had 
more taste and fancy, Michael Angelo more genius and 
imagination. The one excelled in beauty, the other in 
energy. Michael Angelo had more of the poetical 
inspiration ; his ideas are vast and sublime ; his people 
ate a superior order of beings ; there is nothing about 
them, nothing in the air of their actions or their 
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attitudes, or the style and cast of their limbs or features, | presenting his own skin, as a sort of creden- 
that reminds us of their belonging to our own species. tial, to the hideous figure with the threaten- 

Here I get plainly enough at what Sir, ing hand—which I will not, even in writing, 
Joshua considers to be the crowning excel-| identify with the name of Our Saviour. Else- 
lence of high art. It is one great proof of| where, I see nothing but unnatural distortion 
the poetry and sublimity of Michael Angelo’s | and hopelessconfusion ; fighting figures, tearing 
pictures that the people represented in them | figures, tumbling figures, kicking figures ; 
never remind us of our own species: which | 224, to crown all, a caricatured portrait, with 
seems equivalent to saying that the represen- | @ pair of ass’s ears, ofa certain Messer Biagio 
tation of a man made in the image of Michael | f Sienna, who had the sense and courage, 
Angelo is a grander sight than the represen- | when the Last Judgment was first shown on 











tation of a man made in the image of God. | 
I am a little staggered by these principles of} 
criticism ; but as all the learned authorities | 
that I can get at seem to have adopted them, | 
I do my best to follow the example of my | 
teachers, and set off reverently for Rome to| 
see the two works of art which my critical 
masters tell me are the sublimest pictures | 


that the world has yet beheld. 1 


I go first to the Sistine Ciapel ; and, on a} 
great blue-coloured wall at one end of it, I see | 
painted a confusion of naked, knotty-bodied 
figures, sprawling up or tumbling down below | 
a single figure, posted aloft in the middle, | 
and apparently threatening the rest with his | 
hand, If I ask Lanzi, or Vasari, or Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, or the gentleman who has 
compiled Murray’s Hand-Book for Central 
Italy, or any other competent authorities, 
what this grotesquelystartling piece of painter’s 
work can possibly be, I am answered that it 
is actually intended to represent the unima- 
ginably awful spectacle of the Last Judg- | 
ment! And I am further informed that, 
estimated by the critical tests applied to it| 
by these said competent authorities, the pic- | 
ture is pronounced to be a master-piece of| 
grandeur and sublimity. I can see neither | 
the one nor the other in it—but then the cri- 
terion of grandeur and sublimity in Art, 
adopted by the competent authorities, is alto- 
gether beyond my comprehension. As a last 


| ture, 


| spectators must hold our tongues. 





resource, I resolve to look a little closer at 
this celebrated work, and to try if I can get 
at any fair estimate of it by employing such 
plain, straightforward, uncritical tests, as will 
do for me and for everybody. 

Here is a fresco, which aspires to represent 
the most impressive of all Christian subjects; 
it is painted on the wall of a Christian church, 
by a man belonging to a Christian community 
—what evidences of religious feeling has it 
to show me? [I look at the lower part of the 
composition first, and see—a combination of 
the orthodox nursery notion of the devil with 
the Heathen idea of the conveyance to thie 
infernal regions, in the shape of a horned and 
tailed ferryman giving condemned souls a cast 
across a river ! 

Let me try and discover next what evi- 
dences of extraordinary intellectual ability 
the picture presents. I look up towards the 
top now, by way of a change, and I find 
Michael Angelo’s conception of the entrance 
of a martyr into the kingdom of Heaven, dis- 
played before me in the shape of a flayed man, 


completion, to protest against every figure in 
it being painted stark-naked ! 

I see such things as these, and many more 
equally preposterous, which it is not worth 
while to mention. All other people with 
eyes in their heads see them, too. They are 
actual matters of fact, not debateable matters 
of taste. But I am not—on that account— 
justified, nor is any other uncritical person 
justified, in saying a word against the pic- 
It may palpably outrage all the reli- 
gious proprieties of the subject ; but, then, it 
is full of “ fine foreshortening,” and therefore 
we uncritical people must hold our tongues. 
It may violate just as plainly all the intellec- 
tual proprieties, counting from the flayed man 
with his skin in his hand, at the top, to 
Messer Biagio of Sienna with his ass’s ears, at 


| the bottom ; but, then, it exhibits “masterly 


anatomical detail,” and therefore we uncritical 
It may 
strike us forcibly that, if people are to be 
painted at all, as in this picture, rising out of 
their graves in their own bodies as they 
lived, it is surely important (to say nothing of 
giving them the benefit of the shrouds in 
which they were buried) to represent them as 
having the usual general proportions of 
human beings. But Sir Joshua Reynolds in- 
terposes critically, and tells us the figures on 
the wall and ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
are sublime, because they don’t remind us of 
our own species. Why should they not re- 
mind us of our own species ? Because they 
are prophets, sibyls, and such like, cries the 
chorus of critics indignantly. And what then ? 
If I had been on intimate terms with Jere- 
miah, or if I had been the ancient king 
to whom the sibyl brought the mysterious 
books, would not my friend in the one case, 
and the messenger in the other, have ap- 
peared before me bearing the ordinary pro- 
portions and exhibiting the usual appear- 
ance of my own species? Does not Sacred 
History inform me that the prophet was a 
Man, and does not Profane History describe 
the sibyl as an Old Woman? Is old age 
never venerable and striking in real life }— 
But I am uttering heresies. I am muti- 
nously summoning reason and common 
sense to help me in estimating an Old 
Master. This will never do: I had better 
follow the example of all the travellers I 
see about me, by turning away in despair, 
and leaving the Last Judgment to the critics 
and connoisseurs. 
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Having thus discovered that one master- 
piece of High Art does not address itself to me, 
and to the large majority whom I represent, 
let me go next to the Vatican, and see how 
the second master-piece (the Transfiguration, 
by Raphael,) can vindicate its magnificent 
reputation among critics and connoisseurs. 
This picture I approach under the advan- 
tage of knowing, beforehand, that I must 
make certain allowances for minor defects 
in it, which are recognised even by the 
learned authorities themselves. I am indeed 
pempeeet to be disappointed, at the outset, 

ecause I have been prepared by an artist 

friend to make allowances : 

First, for defects of colour, which spoil the 
general effect of the picture on the spectator ; 
all the lights being lividly tinged with green, 
and all the shadows being grimly hardened 
with black. This mischief is said to have 
been worked by the tricks of French cleaners 
and restorers, who have so fatally tampered 
with the whole surface, that Raphael's 
original colouring must be given up as lost. 
Rather a considerable loss, this, to begin 
with ; but not Raphael’s fault. Therefore, 
let it by no means depreciate the picture in 
my estimation. 

Secondly, I have to make allowances for 
the introduction of two Roman Catholic 
Saints (St. Julian and St. Lawrence), repre- 
sented by the painter as being actually pre- 
sent at the Transfiguration, in order to please 
Cardinal de’ Medici, for whom the picture 
was painted. This is Raphael’s fault. This 
sets him forth in the rather anomalous cha- 
racter of a great painter with no respect for 
his art. I have some doubts about him, 
after that,—doubts which my critical friends 
might possibly share if Raphael were only a 
modern painter. 

Thirdly, I have to make allowances for the 
scene of the Transfiguration on the high 
mountain, and the scene of the inability of 
the disciples to cure the boy possessed with 
a devil, being represented, without the 
slightest division, one at the top and the 
other at the bottom of the same canvas,— 
both events thus appearing to be connected 
by happening in the same place within view 
of each other, when we know very well that 
they were only connected by happening at 
the same time. Also, when I see some of the 
disciples painted in the act of pointing up to 
the Transfiguration, the mountain itself 
being the background against which they 
saa. Iam to remember (though the whole 
of the rest of the picture is most absolutely 
and unflinchingly literal in treatment) that 
here Raphael has suddenly broken out into 
allegory, and desires to indicate by the point- 
ing hands of the disciples that it is the duty 
of the afilicted to look to Heaven for relief in 
their calamities. Having made all these 
rather important allowances, I may now look | 
impartially at the upper half of this famous 


composition. 


the room in which the Transfiguraticn is 
placed, as I have previously observed on 
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I find myself looking away again very soon 
indeed. It may be that three figures clothed 
in gracefully fluttering drapery, and dancing 
at symmetrically exact distances from each 
other in the air, represent such an unearthly 
spectacle as that of the Transfiguration to the 
satisfaction of great judges of art. I canalso 
imagine that some few select persons may be 
able to look at the top of the high mountain, 
as represented in the picture, without feeling 
their gravity in the smallest degree en- 
dangered by seeing that the ugly knob of 
ground on which the disciples are lying 
prostrate, is barely big enough to hold them, 
and most certainly would not hold them if 
they all moved briskly on it together. These 
things are matters of taste, on which I have 
the misfortune to differ with the connoisseurs, 
Not feeling bold enough to venture on 
defending myself against the masters who are 
teaching me to appreciate High Art, I can 
only look away from the upper part of the 
picture as quickly as possible, and try if I 
can derive any useful or pleasant impressions 
from the lower half of the composition, in 
which no supernatural event is depicted, and 
which it is therefore perfectly justifiable to 
judge by referring it to the standard of dra- 
matic truth, or, in one word, of Nature. As 
for this portion of the picture, I can hardly 
believe my eyes when I first look at it. Ex- 
cepting the convulsed face of the boy, and a 
certain hard eagerness in the look of the man 
who is holding him, all the other faces dis- 
play a stony inexpressiveness, which, when I 
think of the great name of Raphael in con- 
nection with what I see, fairly amazes me. 
I look down incredulously at my guide-book. 
Yes! there is indeed the critical authority of 
Lanzi quoted for my benefit. Lanzi tells me 
in plain terms that I behold represented in 
the picture before me “the most pathetic 
story Raphael ever conceived,” and refers, in 
proof of it, to the “compassion evinced by 
the apostles.” I look attentively at them all, 
and behold an assembly of hard-featured, 
bearded men, standing, sitting, and gesticu- 
lating, in conventional academic attitudes ; 
their faces not expressing naturally, not even 
affecting to express artificially, compassion 
for the suffering boy, humility at their own 
incapability to relieve him, or any other hu- 
man emotion likely to be suggested by the 
situation in which they are placed. I find it 
still more dismaying to look next at the 
figure of a brawny woman, with her back to 
the spectator, entreating the help of the 
apostles theatrically on one knee, with her 
insensible classical profile turned in one 
direction, and both her muscular arms 
stretched out in the other; it is still more 
dismaying to look at such a figure as this, 
and then to be gravely told by Lanzi that it 
exhibits “the affliction of a beautiful and 
interesting female.” I observe, on entering 
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entering the Sistine Chapel, groups of intel- 
ligent people before the picture consult- 
ing their guide-books—looking attentively 


at the work of High Art which they are! 
ordered to admire—trying hard to admire it | 


—then, with dismay in their faces, looking 
round at each other, shutting up their books, 
and retreating from High Art in despair. . I 
observe these groups for a little while, and I 
end in following their example. We mem- 


bers of the general public may admire) 
Hamlet and Don Giovanni, honestly, along | 


with the critics, but the two sublimest 
pictures (according to the learned autho- 
yities) which the world has yet beheld, 
appeal to none of us; and we leave them, 


altogether discouraged on the subject of Art| 


for the future. From that time forth we 
look at pictures with a fatal self-distrust. 
Some of us recklessly take our opinions from 
others; some of us cautiously keep our own 
opinions to ourselves ; and some of us indo- 
lently abstain from having anything to do 
with an opinion at all. 

Is this exaggerated? Have I misrepre- 
sented facts in the example I have quoted of 
obstructive criticism on Art, and of its discou- 
raging effects on the public mind? Let the 


doubting reader, byallmeans, judge for himself. 
Let him refer to any recognised authority he 
pleases, and he will find that the two pic- 
tures of which I have been writing are 
critically and officially considered, to this 


day, as the two masterworks of the highest 
school of painting. Having ascertained that, 
let him next, it possible, procure a sight of 
some print ,or small copy from any part of 
either picture (there is a copy of the whole 
of the Treasiqaretion in the Gallery at the 
Crystal Palace), and practically test the truth 
of what I have said. Or, in the event of his 
not choosing to take that trouble, let him ask 
any unprofessional and uncritical friend who 
has seen the pictures themselves—and the 
more intelligent and unprejudiced that friend, 
the better for my purpose—what the effect 
on him was of The Last Judgment, or The 
Transfiguration. If I can only be assured of 
the sincerity of the witness, I shall not be 
afraid of the result of the examination. 
Other readers who have visited the Sistine 
Chapel and the Vatican can testify for them- 
selves (but, few of them will—I know 
them!) whether I have misrepresented 
their impressions or not. To that part 
of my audience I have nothing to say, 
except that I beg them not to believe that I 
am a heretic in relation to all works by 
all old masters, because I have spoken out 
about the Last Judgment and the Transfigu- 
ration. I am not blind, I hope, to the 
merits of any picture, provided it will bear 
honest investigation on uncritical principles. 
Thave seen such exceptional works by ones and 
twos,amid many hundreds of utterly worthless 
canvasses with undeservedly famous names 
attached to them, in Italy and elsewhere. 
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My valet de place has not pointed them out 
to me ; my guide-book, which criticises ac- 
cording to authority, has not recommended 
me to look at them, except in very rare cases 
indeed. I discovered them for myself, and 
others may discover them as readily as I did, 
if they will only take their minds out of 
leading-strings when they enter a gallery, 
and challenge a picture boldly to do its duty 
by explaining its own merits to them without 
the assistance of an interpreter. If I give 
that simple receipt for the finding out and 
enjoying of good pictures, I need give no 
more. It is no part of my object to attempt 
to impose my own tastes and preferences on 
others. I want—if I may be allowed, to 
repeat my motives once more in the plainest 
terms—to do all I can to shake the influence 
of authority in matters of Art, because I 
see that authority standing drearily and 
persistently aloof from all popular sym- 
pathy ; because I see it keeping pictures and 
the people apart; because I find it setting 
up as masterpieces, two of the worst of 
many palpably bad and barbarous works 
of past times; and lastly, because I find it 
purchasing pictures for the National Gallery 
of England, for which, in nine cases ‘out of 
ten, the nation has no concern or care, 
which have no merits but technical merits, 
and which have not the last and lowest 
recommendation of winning general approval 
even among the critics and connoisseurs 
themselves. The controversy described at 
the beginning of this article is, as all readers 
of the public journals know, not the only con- 
troversy that has arisen of late years, when 
Old Masters have been added to the gallery, 
or, in other words, when the national picture- 
money has been spent for the confusion of 
the nation. 

And what remedy against this? I say at 
the end, as I said at the beginning, the 
remedy is to judge for ourselves, and to 
express our opinions, privately and publicly, 
on every possible occasion, without hesita- 
tion, without compromise, without reference 
to any precedents whatever. Public opinion 
has had its victories in other matters, and 
may yet have its victory in matters of Art. 
We, the people, have a gallery that is called 
ours ; let us do our best to have it filled for 
the future with pictures (no matter when or 
by whom painted), that we can get some 
honest enjoyment and benefit from. Let us, 
in Parliament and out of it, before dinner and 
after dinner, in the presence of big-wigs just as 
coolly as out of the presence of big-wigs, say 
plainly once for all that the sort of High Art 
which is professedly bought for wus, and 
which does actually address itself to nobody 
but painters, critics, and connoisseurs, is not 
High Art at all, but the lowest of the Low: 
because it is the narrowest as to its sphere of 
action, and the most scantily furnished as to 
its means of doing good. We shall shock 
the connoisseurs (especially the elderly ones) 
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dreadfully by taking this course ; we shall 
get indignantly reprimanded by the critics, | 
and flatly contradicted by the lecturers; but | 
we shall also, sooner or later, get a collection | 
of pictures bought for us that we, mere man- | 
kind, can appreciate and understand. It may 
be a revolutionary sentiment, but I think 
that the carrying out of this reform (as well 
as of a few others) is a part of the national 
business which the people of England have | 
got to do for themselves, and in which | 
no big-wig whomsoever will assist them. 
There is a great deal of social litter ac- 
cumulating about us; suppose, when we 
start the business of setting things to rights, 
that we try the new broom gently at first, | 
by sweeping away a little High Art, and 
having the temerity to form our own opinions ? 


MR. SPECKLES ON HIMSELF. 


HEREAFTER, men will tell each other of 
three poets in a single nation — Shaks- 
peare, Milton, aud Speckles: to make the 
third of whom Nature had joined the 
other two. This is a junction in the line 
of poetry not recognised at present. That 
which is Not-I does not understand me, 
but I understand myself. It may be said, 
too, that—while four of my six epics are still 
in manuscript, while two hundred of my 
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absurd to expect from me a connected nar- 
rative, for that I should exalt and be-praise 
myself till doomsday if I were not stopped. 
But I appeai w an enlightened public. How 
ean I tell you anything if I know nothing, 
and how can I know anything if I am 
blind to my own character. Do you know 
what the absolute in cognition is? “Ob- 
ject plus subject is the absolute in cognition ; 
matter mecum is the absolute in cogni- 
tion; thoughts or mental states, together 
with the self or subject, are the absolute in 
cognition.” Ido not say this of myse!‘, but 
have it from a distinguished protessor. 

How, then, do I know that there ever was 
sucha man asmy uncle Badham, the chemist ? 
He may have existed only in my mind as the 
idea of a rich uncle who was more desperately 
offended than anybody, at my having been 
born a boy; but who nevertheless stood my 
godfather and my friend. After him I was 
christened Badham Speckles, and to him, at 
the age of fourteen, I was apprenticed. I 
was more certain of the existence of six 
tragedies and a farce which I had written at 
that time, than of the existence of my uncle, 
at whose table I sat, and in whose bed I 
slept, and at whose counter I served. The 
tragedies I had created. They were substan- 
tive portions of myself; (but Uncle Badham, 
if Berkeley Bishop of Cloyne was right ; as I 


tragedies are not only unacted, but also un-| took him then to be) may have been a phantom 
published, and I have issued not more than}—an idea of mine. His beef and potatoes 


thirty volumes of my lyric verse—the mate-| were also ideas, good ideas; his rhubarb and 
rials for an estimate of my poetical genius} bitter aloes, his pestle and mortar, sceammony 
are not yet fully laid before the country.| and Castile soap were bad ideas. Rochester 
Posterity will, I am convinced, do me justice.] where we seemed to live—was built out of 
Speckles, whose daily diet is humble-pie, has my own ideas, and peopled by creatures of 


had more than a flask of water from the|/my own. Hearing, seeing, touching, tasting, 
springs of Helicon. It saturates his soul.| feeling, as everybody knows, is quite in- 
It is not only in metaphysics and in poetry | adequate to prove the existence of anything 
that I have proved my strength. I have| or any body, except only oneself. 
made in vain some of the greatest mechanical; Yet the phantoms moving in that dream- 
discoveries of the present age, I have} figure, the world, complained of me some- 
planned how to send huge steamers across|times, for being dreamy. I, a Speckles, 
the Atlantic, sped by a motive power of the/a direct descendant, as the slight corruption 
simplest kind—a single hen. Instead of the|of the family name proves, from the great 
thirty, fifty, or a hundred horses, whose|Sophocles—myself the then author of six 








power is commonly applied to engines, and 
the mules used by some spinners, [I am 
able to show how wheels may be adjusted 
capable of being set into motion by a hen of 
ordinary strength. As hens, who are tough 
of muscle, would be preferred for this 
service, there would be none left but tender 
chickens for the dinner-table ; and, on this fact 
I shall rely, whenever I bring out my plan, 
for a great deal of popular support. A hen- 
coop and a bushel of corn will box and feed 
my engine power. In me, gentlemen, you 
recover a Watt, a Milton, and a Bacon; but 
unluckily, the Watt, Milton, and Bacon, of 
the twentieth century. By a mistake I have 
appeared in the nineteenth, and it is only for 
that reason that I am not fully appreciated. 
There are people who say they wish me 





well; but who say also, that it would be 


tragedies—was contemned even by the nurse- 
maids of Rochester, who came to me for 
dill-water andy castor-oil. I had a little 
printing-press, which I kept under my bed ; 
and, by the help of which, I printed many of 
my own fugitive pieces upon fragments of 
shop-paper. Many a mixture did I send out 
folded in immortal verse. My uncle’s cus- 
tomers found stanzas in powder-papers, 
mottoes in bottle caps, poetry even in blisters, 
genius in everything. They laughed in their 
phantom way ; my uncle groaned, and shook 
his finger at me, like a warning ghost. On 
one occasion he caused to sweep upon me the 
figure of a hair-dresser, who forced me into 
achair, and cut away the rich, clustering hair 
that hung over my shoulders, At the same 
time he declared that he would turn me out 
of doors if ever I wrote another line of 
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verse. He was in wrath because, having 
by mischance forgotten to make up a pre- 
scription, I had sent to a wealthy cus- 
tomer, a bottle of air corked and capped,— 
which, by an odd accident, was folded in a 
favourite poem of mine, on “The Emptiness 
of Things.’ My inadvertence gave offence. 
I wrote privately to the offended customer, a 
note of apology, of which I can almost 
remember the words, explaining what was 
the fact ;—that, by one of those happy concate- 
nations of thought that now and then occur, 
the mention of cream of tartar in the pre- 
scription had suggested to me a poem illus- 
trative of the pastoral condition of life 
among the Crim Tartars, and while I was 
preparing my idea, I had forgotten that I 
was not also preparing the prescription. 
The customer in question, Mr. Milean, a 
pursy man and a cowkeeper, was very un- 
forgiving, and we lost him altogether. 

I had an affection for my uncle Badham, 


and a desire for his good-will, partly founded | 


on the fact that he entertained thoughts of 
leaving me the main bulk of his property, to- 
gether with his shop. I promised faithfully 
that I would no longer look upon his cus- 
tomers as my public; that I would issue no 
more verse; and, upon that condition, I 
obtained leave to write it. My uncle, indeed, 


took my poetry at that time to be a ferment 
in young blood, a state of intellectual measles, | 
—and thought it advisable that the eruption 


should not be suppressed. 

For a time, however, I wrote no more} 
poetry. My hair had been cut down to} 
mere stubble, and the sudden change made | 
me so cool in the head, that my inventive | 
genius took more practical directions. | 
Many things had for some time been await- 
ing investigation. I had observed that in| 
every boiled potato placed upon my uncle’s| 
table, there were invariably to be seen three | 
small holes in a right line with one another. 
The same observation I had made in other) 
places, and a question had thus come to} 
assume great prominence in my mind—Why 
are there always three holes in a boiled! 
potato? I had even so early designed my 
anthropological treatise, (written in later 
years), on the Material of Trades, wherein I} 
show why tradesmen absorb and become! 
absorbed in the material by which they live. | 
The butcher, as we all see, becomes fleshy, | 
and consists of prime joints; the baker be-| 
comes white and doughy; the shoemaker | 
brown and leathery; the lawyer’s skin be-| 
comes converted into parchment; usurers 
turn yellow. The baker’s blood, on the} 
other hand, is, in some measure, yielded to his | 





rolls ; the lawyer writes on skin that repre-| 
sents a part of his own substance; the gall | 
of the usurer goes with his gold. You will| 
find the essay most important. Hereafter! 
the fact that I wrote it will have its interest 
for my biographers. 

I was at work upon this very subject, 
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setting down thoughts as they occurred to 
me on one of the last leaves of my uncle’s 
ledger, when one day soon after my hair had 
been cut, a lovely girl came into the shop. I 
knew her, of course; for she was no less 
distinguished a person than Miss Bridget 
Milean, second daughter of the cowkeeper. 
She was admired in all the country round 
about us as the belle of Rochester. She was 
considered to be a girl of great vivacity and 
spirit ; but I paid little attention to the fair 
sex, and I knewno more of her, than I know 
of her features and the sound of her voice. 
Considering how recently [ had provoked her 
father, I feared lest Biddy Milean might not 
be the beurer to my uncle of some hostile 
message, which I accordingly made haste to 
intercept. Biddy cast down her eyes when I 
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|appeared, aud timidly held out to me the 


wrapper from her father’s bottle. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” she said; “ but 
I thought this poem was too valuable to be 
destroyed. You might desire its return.” 

“Tt is of no importance, miss,” I answered ; 
“T have other copies, and if not, so mere a 
trifle r 

“O Mr. Speckles |” she said ; “sir, may I 
then keep it? You cannot tell what conso- 
lation it has brought me,—how much I do 
feel the emptiness of things.” She folded up 
the paper carefully, and put it in her bosom. 
“ Indeed, sir,” she went on to say, “I wished 
to consult you as a professional man.” She 
fluttered like a moth in a pill-box, looked full 
at a red bottle in the window, through which 
the light streamed in a great flush over her 
face, and said, “I have felt for some months 
a strange sense of emptiness in the heart. 
Could you do anything for me?” 

“My uncle, miss re 

“But I think you will be more likely to 
understand my case.” 

I thought a bit, and remembered that so 
far as I knew of the ailments of ladies, they 
occur only in the head, nerves, heart, and 
chest. The stomach is, out of delicacy, 
called the heart. I thought that I under- 
stood Miss Bridget’s case, and asked about 
her appetite. She sighed, and said that it 
was bad. [I at once recommended tripe. 
That is a digestible kind of food, which is, 
moreover, calculated to excite a failing 
appetite. The sense of emptiness could be 
removed, no doubt, with tripe. She shook 
her head, and said she wished me to pre- 
scribe. If I did not mind, she would call 
again in a day or two, and tell me how she 
was. I therefore undertook to fill up the 
void in her heart with medicine ; and began 
with the remedies that seemed most cognate 
to her case—pectoral lozenges and stomachic 
pills. She paid me on the spot, and came 
again after two days; and, in fact, every 
two days, always complaining of the empti- 
ness at her heart, which 1 strove always 


vainly to fill up with lozenges and _ pills. 


These were all regularly paid for by Miss 
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Biddy, and not entered on our books. She 
never asked for trust. 

This kind of intercourse had gone on be- 
tween us for about a month, when one morn- 
ing Miss Bridget seemed unusually thought- 
ful. The void in her heart ached, she said, 
more than ever. “And, Mr. Speckles, I 
don’t think you understand my case.” She 
gave me a look straight into my eyes that 
puzzled me. 

“Pardon me, Miss Bridget, I will change 
your lozenges.” I looked confused. 

She said, “Speak out, if you have anything 
upon your mind.” 

“T have, indeed, a serious question, that 
has long agitated me to the depths of my 
soul, and I think it is near solution.” 

« Ask it of me,” she said. 

“Tam afraid,” I stammered. 
would be impertinent.” 

“T promise,” she replied, to take it in 
good part, whatever it may be. Ask me 
your question.” 

“Well,” I said; “it is this. Why are 
there always three holes in a boiled potato ?” 

She bit her lip, and replied, quietly: 
*“ Because the cook progs- them in the sauce- 
pan with a three-pronged fork. What else 
have you to ask ?” 

For the first time in my life I looked at her 
with admiration. The happiness of the sug- 
gestion pleased me. It was indeed far- 
fetched and improbable. Forks have no 
place in Epistemology, or the Theory of 
Knowing. Object plus subject, or matter 
mecum, is the substantial in cognition. The 
cook knows by matter mecum when she has 
boiled her potato; not by help of a three- 
pronged fork. Nevertheless, I was much 
struck by the elaborate ingenuity of Miss 
Bridget’s reply ; and, for the first time, my 
eye dwelt upon her with admiration. 

“© Mr. Speckles!” she said again, looking 
straight at the red bottle, “how often I think 
of those beautiful lines in the poem which 
you generously suffered me to keep: 

To be is not to be. What is to have 

But not to have? A hollow mockery 

Is man’s best prize. O void, 

That never will be filled, O vacancy, 

Come let me marry thee, since so must be, 

And must be must. 
But let me be silent. 
understand my case ?” 

She gave me another of those looks, and 
the truth flashed upon me. Void—marry : 
if she had proposed for me in form I could 
not have understood her better. 

From that hour we got on rapidly. I 

made love as 1 could, and my suit prospered. 
Miss Biddy made no effort to conceal her 
visits from my uncle. Uncle Badham 
smiled upon her when they met ; but it was 
certain that her father would not smile on 
me. It was, for that reason, agreed upon 
between us that we should elope to France, 
and there be married. I was io hire a post- 


“To do so 


Mr. Speckles, do you 
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chaise to carry us to Dover. On a certain 
day, when her father, she said, would be out, 
the milk-maids and cow-keepers all being in 
her confidence, the carriage might call boldly 
at her house to take her’ up, and then drive 
on. At the foot of Rochester Bridge I was 
to be in waiting, and there to mount the 
box, it being further understood that I was 
to respect her feelings before our marriage 
by riding outside during all coach journeys. 

On the appointed day, at the appointed 
place and time, I was in waiting ; a post- 
chaise and four approached the bridge. It 

was ours. It stopped. I only glanced i in at 
the window to where Biddy sat, in the same 
leghorn bonnet and stiff gown of brocaded 
silk that I had so often seen her wear. I 
murmured “ Bless you!” and leapt upon the 
box seat; the postboys gave me a _ good- 
humoured grin of recognition, and drove on. 
Before we had gone far, a heavy rain set in; 
but, as I had promised faithfully to ride out- 
side, I kept my seat. In good time—for we 
drove at a tremendous pace—we arrived at 
Canterbury, where we were to dine. Our 
smoking horses were at rest before the 
principal hotel; waiters ran in and out; and, 
as the rain still fell in torrents, I shouted 
lustily for an umbrella as I leapt down, to 
hand my lovely prize into the inn, Landlord 
and waiters stood in file to receive her ; but 
she seemed to be asleep. I touched her to 
awaken her. Horrible to relate, she col- 
lapsed. Nothing was there but her empty 
gown of that abominable silk, stiff as a board, 
that has now happily gone out of fashion. 
The gown had been seated in the coach, and 
Biddy’s bonnet had been pinned to the 
coach-lining without any head in it at all. 

I was befooled, deluded, made the victim of 
a hollow treachery. The postboys knew it— 
landlord and waiters knew it. Little boys 
were collecting. I dashed through them, 
leaving the whole nightmare behind me. In 
ten minutes I had reached the fields outside 
the town. I began to think. I had in my 
pocket enough money to carry me to France ; 
but, failing my heiress, what should I do 
there? At Rochester there was my uncle, 
party to the plot against me—of that I felt 
sure : kindly, no doubt ; but could I face 
him? Could I face the boys of Rochester, 
after eloping in a post-chaise and four, with 
Biddy Milcan’s green brocaded gown ? 

For some days I wandered restlessly 
among small towns and villages, uncertain 
whether toreturn to Rochester orto go abroad. 
The next number of the Kentish Tally-ho 
decided me. Therein was contained a heart- 
less paragraph to this effect : “Elopement 
Extraordinary. We understand that a ro- 
mantic townsman, Mr. Bad—m Spec—s, who 

made, we think, an exceedingly bad spec on 
the occasion, eloped on Thursday last in a 
post-chaise and four, with a green silk bro- 
caded gown and leghorn bonnet, lately in the 
service of our love ely and fascinating towns- 
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woman, Miss B—t M—n. The dashing 
lover sat, we believe, on the coach-box, where 
the flame of his affection, though unprotected 
by a great-coat, was not extinguished by a 
heavy storm of rain. Arrived at Canterbury, 
he was about to hand the object of his choice 
into the Corcoran’s Arms, when it suddenly 
collapsed.” (Did the fool mean that the 
hotel collapsed?) “The disappointed gentle- 
man was heard to recite to the gown these 
lines, which, we believe, form part of a poem 
composed by himself: 
“ To be is not to be. 

But not to have ? A hollow mockery 

Is man’s best prize. O void, 

That never will be filled, O vacancy, 

Come let me marry thee.” 

There was more; but I read no more. 
After all, it was only then that I at last 
understood completely Biddy Milcan’s case. 
Her father was in the secret. The whole 
town was in the secret. Iand my philosophy 
were mocked. My very name had, for the 
first time suffered that malicious abbreviation 
of which I have since heard so much. The 
boys would be crying at my heels “Bad 
Spec!” I determined to quit Rochester. 

It was in this way that I first became a 
traveller, and I have been upon my travels 
ever since. They have not enriched me. 
My Uncle Badham omitted my name from 
his will. My father died, having forgotten 
me; and my mother afterwards died 
blessing me, while I was still abroad. My 
brothers behaved to me according to my 
circumstances. , Sometimes a_ speculation 
made me rich. ‘Then I had letters from 
them signed Affectionately Mine. Soon 
afterwards perhaps I was a beggar, and 
affectionately theirs to no good purpose, In 
Germany I throve for a short time by pub- 
lishing a perfectly new system of metaphysics, 
which I caused to be translated from my 
manuscript by a gentleman who, as I found 
afterwards, had an exceedingly imperfect 
acquaintance with the English language. 
The book was, on that account, made perhaps 
more incomprehensible than I should have 
desired ; but it achieved a vast success, and 
was translated into English. By this means 
I discovered how extremely ill my German 
friend had done his work ; because my book, 
when translated into English, was a con- 
tinuous boggle and confusion of my meaning. 
I never put my own name to it, and I never 
will ; although it is, to this day, a text-book 
among mavy students of metaphysics, both 
in Germany and in England. 

As a speculator, I have made some good 
hits in America ; though I have met with too 
many disasters. I did mean to mention some 
of the catastrophes I have survived; but I 
will content myself with naming one idea, 
that was designed to bring about a terrible 
catastrophe elsewhere. Grievously insulted 
by Miss Milcan and her father, I long 
brooded on a terrible revenge. At last, the 
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method of it dawned upon me. If I could 
supersede the necessity of cow-keeping—crush 
Milean with the milk-trade of the country ! 
What was more easy? The idea was sug- 
gested to me by a trifling circumstance. A 
trifling circumstance it generally is by which 
great thoughts are suggested. I was English 
teacher at a school in Germany, and had been 
explaining something to an English boy, who, 
when I had done, said impudently, “That 
accounts for the milk in cocoa-nuts.” 

Millions of cocoa-nut trees in all parts of 
the globe are yielding seas of milk, and no 
account has yet been rendered of the precious 
offering. At once I planned a Cocoa-Nut 
Milk Qhurning Company. Although it is 
now too late to ruin Milean, it is not too 
late for somebody else to make his fortune. 
Let him take good offices in the city, raise 
in shares a capital of two millions sterling ; 
with which send out churns and cocoa-nut- 
crackers to the chief cocoa-nut districts, La- 
brador, Vancouver’s Island, or wherever they 
may be. Let nuts be obtained by the usual 
method—throwing stones at monkeys; if 
necessary, it would be easy to send out 
pebbles. You see the restat once. Crack 
nuts, and pour milk into shallow pans. In 
due time, skim; churn some of the cream ; 
of which make cheeses, clotting the rest, 
according to the well known Devonshire 
process. Bring home the results in tins, 
with a suflicient quantity of pure milk 
in unbroken shells, to be supplied every 
morning fresh from the nut to the entire 
population. In support of my scheme, I 
have collected many facts upon the state of 
the milk now supplied to the metropolis, 
much of which comes from consumptive cows. 
Now has ever anybody heard of a consump- 
tive cocoa-nut ? 


FLY LEAVES. 


I HAVE just been pondering over that pas- 
sage in Roman history which seems to clench 
the enormity of Nero’s character by informing 
us that the imperial monster amused himself 
with killing flies. We shudder as we read, 
and feel in truth that he who could amuse 
himself with killing flies was fully capable of 
despatching the mother that bore him. 

But the circumstances under which we 
ponder over any piece of information may 
make a vast difference in our estimate of the 
said piece of information—especially if it come 
to us through that doubtful and convertible 
medium which we call historic lore. <Ac- 
cording as we are sick, in love, and have not 
dined, or as we are stout, heart-whole, and in 
that replenished mood which Shakespeare 
says inclines great men to grant favours—I 
mean full of a good dinner (barring indiges- 
tion)—according, I say, as we are thus de- 
pressed or cheered, we are apt to look upon 
the dark or bright side of things, to go even 
beyond the gloomy decisivns of the historian, 
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or to take up the cudgel in defence of the 
very man whom he loads with obloquy—in 
short, to doubt a Trajan, or to acquit a Nero. 

That I am correct in these views is proved 


by the fact that both the best and the worst of | 


historic personages have never wanted either 
a detractor or an apologist ; and how account 
for such a phenomenon otherwise than by 
supposing, in each case, the judge to have 
been biassed either ab extrd or ab intra? 
And what bias is so great as that of a man’s 
own mood and temper, especially if lashed up 
and exasperated by Circumstance—that un- 
spiritual god ? 

Yes! Man is the slave of association ; and 
if there ever once has existed an argumentum 
ad hominem for or against a thing or a person, 


it is more than probable that, in exact 


accordance to the personal argument, we 
shall love or hate that thing or person for 
ever after. An infantine surfeit of oysters 
may so extend its influence over a whole life 
as to make us for ever regard with aversion 
that admirable mollusc : a whipping at school, 
while we were learning Greek or English 
history, may, according to the period it was 
inflicted in, impart to us doubts of the justice 
of Aristides, or absolute nausea respecting 
the patriotic virtue of Hampden. On the 
other hand, it may be questioned whether 
the eulogists of Saint Dunstan, of Bloody 
Queen Mary, and other execrated notabilities, 
may not have had holidays and sugar-plums, 
or a plum-cake from home, just at the 
moment when they were successfully getting 
over the Dunstan or Mary period. But how 
much is this reasoning intensified when the 
agreeable or disagreeable association is not 
past, but present and immediate: when (to 
drop the pleasant half of the argument) the 
nuisance, instead of being remembered dimly 
through tie softening mists of life’s great 
yesterday, glares upon us in the full blaze of 
to-day; of this very hour perhaps, when it is 
no more an abstract question, but a vital 
appeal to actual feeling? Then, indeed, the 
matter becomes a personal concern, under the 
smart of which cool impartial judgment is 
not to be expected from us. A younger 
brother, after he has stepped into the shoes 
of his elder, may mildly discuss the law of 
primogeniture ; but, when he overhears him- 
self called a scorpion, will he not storm and 
thunder against that same iniquitous, detest- 
able, damnable right of the first-born ? 
Doubtless, in such a mood, should he read 
the biography of some red-hot red republican, 
who treated of equality, and wrote down in 
blood “ Les aristocrats a la lanterne !” doubt- 
less, I say, in such a mood, he will hug to his 
heart the precious volume, and bless the 
author of it as a most clear-headed, kind- 
hearted, benevolent gentleman, and a true 
friend to humanity. So I, tormented by a 
dozen flies that will, by turns, make a perch 
of my nose, fretted by their hum, conscious 
that my finest thoughts are at their mercy (I 
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was just going to write down some perfectly 
original ideas on the subject of political 
economy), smarting under the irritation and 
sting of the moment, happen to take up an 
odd volume lying on my table, and read; 
“Nero, that imperial monster, amused him- 
self with killing flies.” What are my feelings ? 
Amused himself? Iery. No,no !—a thousand 
times no! Say rather, made it a duty to kill 
flies. For what pleasure could there be in 
killing flies ? 

I am sick of the whole paraphernalia of 
fly-killing—of the man who wakes me at 
four o’clock by the maddening and monstrous 
ery of “ Catch ’em alive O !—catch ’em alive 
O!” which goes and returns up and down 
the street like the drone of the creatures it 
professes to annihilate—like, in fact, the 
ghost of some giant buzzer revenging his 
wrongs upon mankind. Then, I remember 
all the horrid results of the efforts (after all, 
abortive) of my sisters Jane and Ann to rid 
our neat little dwelling of the fly-pest. First 
there was an infallible recipe of saucers full 
of powdered sugar and pepper, in a state of 
mixture, set about the room (themselves dis- 
agreeable to behold), of which the effects 
were as follows: a visitor calls,—a lady in a 
beautiful sea-green pelisse. She sits down, 
affably, in the best chair. We converse. 
Suddenly, two or three flies, in kicking con- 
vulsions, fall upon her lap. The visitor 
starts, and—herself half in a convulsion— 
shakes off the nasty intruders. Is there a 
spot on the sea-green? ‘Tis of this she 
thinks, not of my agreeable conversation. 
Twice, thrice, the kicking flies repeat their 
invasions. My sister Jane apologises : “ We 
are so troubled with flies; and sugar and 
pepper is a capital thing to kill them; but, 
unluckily, when the pepper has stupefied 
them, the flies are apt to fall about.” 

After the sugar and pepper followed 
arsenic-paper soaked in plates full of milk. 
The results of this experiment were very 
similar to those of the last, with this addi- 
tion,—that my sister’s favourite lap-dog, 
poor old Fan (who was very fond of me, and 
had become an habitual house-pet), lapped up 
the milk one day, fell also into kicking con- 
vulsions, and expired. 

The plague of tumblers followed—fly- 
traps, Ann called them; for my sister Ann 
began to be inventive in fly-catching. The 
fly-trap was thus constructed: a tumbler 
was nearly filled with soap-suds : to the top 
of the tumbler was fitted a circular piece of 
bread, with a funnel-shaped hole in the 
centre; the inner side of the bread was 
smeared with moist-sugar. So the flies 
smelt the sugar, crept down the ant-lion sort 
of sloping hole to get at it, were intoxicated 
by the fumes of the soap-suds (a thing I 
should never have imagined), and fell, half- 
stupefied, into the gulf below. Certain it is, 
that shortly after setting such a trap, the 
interior of the tumbler became a dark mass 
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of agonising flies. Such a sight was not 
pretty to look at. One day, to relieve my 
benevolent vision from such an eye-sore, I 
seized the tumbler from the console where it 
stood half-veiled by a pastille-burner, and 
madly emptied through the window its con- 
tents into the street, but on an old lady’s 
bonnet! I had not the presence of mind of 
the nearly detected pickpocket, who cried 
“Stop thief!” nor the man who sneezed the 
loudest sneeze in the world (as he was apt to 
do), in Fleet Street, and who, when all the 
world turned round to look, turned round too. | 
1 stood, quietly transfixed, at the window, | 
while the most respectable of old ladies 
screamed, looked up, saw the tumbler in my 
hand, repeated her scream, and lodged such 
an information against me as took me to 
Bow Street, extracted from me the price of a 
new bonnet, and bound me over with 
penalties to keep the peace. 

The moral of this long parenthesis (for it is 
a parenthesis) brings me back (digressively) 
to the point which I desired to prove,— 
namely, that no man—not even Nero—could 
amuse himself by killing flies. The remedy 
would be worse than the disease. Bad 


enough as fly-killing is, even by proxy, still, 
tc touch, squeeze, pinch, press out the exist- 
ence of the enemy with your own fingers !— 
ga !—call that amusement ! 


Nero might 

ave fiddled while Rome was burning; but 
kill flies for his amusement—never! If he 
really did kill flies (fly-paper and tumbler- 
traps being unknown in the pagan ages), it 
was that he might say, “There are so many 
ilies the less: I have benefited mankind !” 
And who can doubt but that the imperial 
monster (as you love to call him) did benefit 
mankind. Much as flies abound, who knows 
how much more, but for Nero, they might | 
have abounded ? | 

In a spirit similar to my own, Robert) 
Southey as I very well know, used to bestow 
on spiders great laudation as public benefac- 
tors. “Do not kill them, Betty,” he used to 
say to his maid—* Do not sweep away their 
webs. The more spiders and cobwebs, the 
fewer flies!” Moreover Robert Southey 
cherished wasps, which he would never allow | 
to be chased from his apartment, because he 
believed (and I suppose Natural History 
vouches for the fact), that the wasp is the 
born enemy of the fly, and drives out that 
worst Egyptian plague from a room by sting | 
and bur. In short, like Doris, in Gay’s| 
Fable, Southey thought it sin to 





Murder wasps like vulgar flies, 


and—(accepting the wasp story as true )—I | 
agree with him. Anybody that will do the 
dirty work of fiy-killing, without dirtying 
either the hands or the imagination, shall be 
welcome. But is there no middle way ? 

I relapse to milder thoughts. Before me 
comesa vision ofa curious toy made of number- 
less pieces of wood fitted together at right 


angles, so as to form a quantity of little boxes, 
each containing a shot or a pebble, something to 
make, if shaken, a rattling noise. The crossed 
piece of wood projected beyond the boxes in 
the manner of those pointed sheaths which 
enclose the filbert nut, the whole producing a 
complicated bristly sort of chandelier-like 
thing, which was to be hung in the centre of 
an apartment for the flies to settle on; while 
occasionally (if there were children in the 
house), the pendant ornament might be set 
a-swinging and shaking and rattling for the 
delectation of baby. Of course these unrefined 
machines were only to be met with in cottages ; 
yet I can remember in the house of an aunt 
of mine, an cld maid, that a delicate imitation 
of the cottage fly-perch was hung in a recess 
of the drawing-room. This was an airy con- 
struction of different coloured cut papers, 
pink, green, and blue—light as a gossamer— 
of a globy shape—meshy like a fishing-net— 
and all done by no hands but those of fairly 
fair, namely my virginaunt. There seems to 
me something Sterne-like, in this tender con- 
sideration for the flies. Dear creatures! they 
shall have a perch, a nice swinging perch, to 
sit and dream upon, while they may fancy 
the coloured papers to be grass and flowers— 
that is if a house-fly can fancy anything. 
Ah! how these associations recall old days. 
My aunt Selina’s room comes back to me 
with the recollection of aunt Selina’s fly-trap. 
The pretty green paper ; the work-box with 
one bit of snowy muslin, half-embroidered, 
peeping out of it (it was a Tunbridge-ware 
box) ; and the room, though pure as Dian’s 
temple, not cold nor uninteresting, There 
were many curiosities about it that had been 
brought by my Uncle Jim, the sailor, from 


|the East Indies, pearly shells—tiny china 


cups (both always dusted by my aunt herself) 


jand a globe of the most translucent glass, 


hermetically sealed, three-quarters full of 
water, on or in which (oh miracle ! ) floated, 
at different heights, beautiful ships, large line 
of battle ships, with ropes and sails, manned 
by tiny heroes ; swans, moreover, and fish of 
astounding colours, each and all made of spun 
glass, were hanging in the globe. Why they 
were so assembled there was a marvel to me. 
Nay, I remember there was a balloon with a 
car attached to it, in which sat a gentleman 
and lady, who, in defiance of probability or 
possibility, oscillated some fathoms below the 
swans and the ships, yet with every appear- 
ance of nature and comfort. 

In this charming room, if I remember 
rightly, there were no fiy-specks on any of 
the beautiful objects it contained: yet the 
bright gilt picture frames (containing Indian 
views and family portraits on a small scale), 
were never (that I know of) villainously en- 
cased in that yellow gauze,which my sister 
Jane insists upon protecting the frames with 
(large looking glasses and all) in our drawing- 
room. To whatend? To catch the London 
smoke and dirt, I do believe ; they seem to 
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answer no other purpose, for, when the dingy 
yellow protectors are taken off the frames on 
company days, I declare the said frames are 
all over fly-blows. Was it my aunt’s delicate 
paper fly-perch and her tender attentions 
towards the fly family that disarmed their 
rage—or (as I am inclined to suspect) were 
there fewer flies in those days? It must be 
so! London has doubled its population in 
the last thirty years. Have the flies been 
idle all that time, or have they not doubled 
their population too ? 

What makes me sure of the fact is, the 
strange fanciful care my sister Emma (who 
is since dead) and myself used to take of the 
small wretched residue of the flies in the 
winter. Now, they drop by thousands, 
clammy and torpid, out of the muslin cur- 
tains when they are drawn; but then we 
used to put them into paper boxes, and feed 
them with sugar. As was fitting, our cares 
had generally a singular and horrible result. 
The flies (most mysteriously) used to lose, 
first a wing, and then a leg, until they had 
scarcely anything left but a body. It was as 
if they were returning to second childhood, 
anda state of pupa. Yet still we fed them 
on, tenderly and undauntedly, and buried 
them with due honours. 

We once caught our old French master— 
le Marquis de Vieuxbois—killing flies, in 
order (us he said) to put them out of the 
misére. 
minent part in the French Revolution. 

There is a change in the scenery of my 
ideas. Iam seated at dinner in an Italian 
albergo (being on a pleasure trip), at a small 
table in a corner of a barn-like and very 
dirty public room. At a neighbouring table, 
a dirty mother is stuffing a very dirty child 
with polenta. A dirty waiter is running 
about with strange black-looking eatables. 
He crams a piece of wood under one of the 
legs of my table, which has just given way, 
and nearly sends the Fritura over my legs. 
The thermometer stands at what continentals 
call thirty-five degrees of heat (Reaumur), 
which answers to about ninety-five of Fahren- 
heit, such accompaniments to a dinner may 
seem evils—but they are nothing—they are 
merged in the flies. The flies darken the 
air ; harpy-like, the fiies 
In vain the waiter, wide-awake to the nui- 
sance, covers all the dishes with cups, saucers, 
cabbage leaves, whatever he can lay hands 
on for the purpose, and only uncovers at the 
moment when I would taste what is set 
before me. In one instant, flies are swim- 
ming in the soup, deepening the tints of the 
ragout, making a black mass of the butter, 
swarming, bee-like, round the grape-like 
bunches, struggling in the Vino d’Asti! 
Eating adinner? ‘The flies are eating the 
dinner, and I am eating the flies. 

Then rush into my mind certain verses, 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I! 
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We were sure he had taken a pro-| 


[Conducted by 


What nauseating nonsense! and is it possible 
I could once have repeated that mawkish 
| Anthology stuff (translated from I know not 
| what noodle of antiquity) with enthusiasm ! 
|Shakspeare, even, honoured Shakspeare, I 


doubt thee here. Did’st thou really call fly- 
| killing, 


A deed of death done on the innocent ? 


Did’st thou really expend on such a subject 
| those golden lines,— 


But how if that fly hath a father and mother ? 
How would he hang his slender gilded wings 
And buzz lamenting doings in the air ? 

Poor harmless fly! 

That with his pretty buzzing melody, 

Came here to make us merry ! 





“Merry,” too! 

Reader, I am, at this present writing, at 
the seaside on a hot day, in a beautiful 
lodging (so Jane calls it), where I myself am 
bottled like a wasp upon a southern wall, 
very much plagued with flies, very hot, very 
angry, and very ready to stivg. Yes! There 
it goes! One of those mighty buzzers, those 
'enormous flesh-flies—emblems of gigantic 
fussiness, types of terrific power of boredom 
—has just whirled into the apartment, and 
continues sharply to whir about, stirring up 
the smaller fly gentry, making a preponderant 
base to their tiresome treble, dashing fu- 
riously against walls, ceiling, window-panes ; 
of course never finding its stupid way out 
through any widely-opened casement—buzz, 
buzz, buzz! Ah! he issilent! Is he gone? 
No, only entangled in the muslin curtain, 
where he now makes (most unmusical, most 
melancholy) a quivering, dithering sound, 
like a watch running down when the main 
spring is broken. Then loose again, aud 
|da-capo, with his buzz, buzz! fuss, fuss !— 
then really resting for a few moments, only 
to get up fresh energy, and make his drone 
the worse for the short relief of silence. I 
must let out my rage. “ Nothing relieves a 
man,” says Burns, “like a good hearty blast 
of execration.” 0, thou world-old plague, 
thou abominable Baalzebub (for that is thy 
true Satanic name; a name that means, in 
good old Syriac, a muck-fly, truly indicative 





pollute the viands.| of thy nature and lineage), did not the 


ancient enemy of mankind, as soon as he 
had succeeded in his designs under the ser- 
pent’s form, resume thine, the true aboriginal 
| fiy-form, that he might for ever plague those 
whom, having injured, he hated? Is it not 
under the form of a fly that thou has sucked 
old women in the nape of the neck, leaving 
thy hateful mark behind, whereby poor old 
Dame Alice, or Mother Samwell (as the 
case might be), was convicted of witchcraft 
and commerce with the devil, and so was 
ducked till she was drowned, or was burnt 
ut the stake, or was hanged by the neck till 
she was dead ? 

To drop the apostrophical style, which iz 
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the long run gets tiresome, I have beheld 
with my own eyes what an old grudge is 
that of man against the flies. Our injuries 
are of along date. At Pompeii, in the old 
Roman guardhouse, I have seen written a 
soldier’s malediction on the many flies. I 
have seen it (I will not plague my reader 
with the original, which, besides, I have for- 
gotten) scrawled in red chalk, covered up for 
centuries—restored fresh as to-day to bear 
witness to eternal truth. 

Who plagued Io, and made her scream out 
(as well she might) that fearful antistrophe : 


Ah, ah! dost thou vex me so 
That I madden and shiver? 


Who but the gad-fly, as that wonderful fount 
of information, every schoolboy, knows ? 
Who drives the lion mad amidst the Lybian 
sands? The gad-fly,as Mansfield Parkyns 
will inform you. Who made a spot on my 
Madonna’s nose? (Madonna said to be by 
Carlo Dolce.) The bluebottle fly ! 

Who is the most intolerable torment in Sik- 
kim, an insatiable blood-sucker, an insinuating 
devil that gets into the minutest rent in the 
clothes, hangs on to the eyelids, and chooses 
all the tenderest parts of the body wherein 
| to insert its villainous proboscis ? The midge- 
fly,as Dr. Hooker—Joseph Dalton Hooker— 
will certify in his Himalayan journal. Who 
brought me to shame and grief last Friday 
(day of ill-omen: I'll never have a dinner- 

arty on that day again) when the round of 

| beef that was set before me and my ex- 
| pectant friends was found to be converted 
| to carrion—tit, or even not fit, for the dogs ? 
| The flesh-fly, as my sister Jane will take her 
bible-oath of. Who made me rap out an 
oath and kick my dog? Fly, everlasting fly. 
Occasional mischiefs I understand ; lions I 
pardon ; serpents I tolerate (they do not 
come across me); sorrows and trials are 
man’s lot, and have their good side; but 
flies are the great problem of existence— 
dirty, tormenting, small, irritating, morally- 
|| useless flies! Flies, as to whom maligned 
| Nero was the benefactor of mankind. 











SIX YEARS IN A CELL, 


Ir is said that the first year of solitary 
| imprisonment is the worst to bear. In my 
case the first year was made the most endu- 
| rable by an incessant occupation of the brain 
| upon the planning of escape. When hope of 
| escape was first removed came the worst time 
| for me, while the mind struggled to regain its 
| equilibrium. The busy brain was to be 
| quieted, the energies were to be repressed, 
| the man was to submit to years of burial 
alive during that period of life when manhood 

| 18 most active. 
| It was October when I first entered my 
| ¢ell as a political prisoner at Bruchsal, and 
very soon afterwards began the heating with 


hot air. There were no means of shutting 
the opening out of which it came in a con- 
stant blast like the siroeco. The window 
could not be opened by the prisoner himself ; 
he must, if he wished to have it open, ring 
for the overseer who came with a long stick. 
My hair had been cropped so much, that 
I felt every draught, and became almost 
mad with headache and with toothache. The 
feet were cooled by the cold current of air 
coming through the badly-fitting door and 
window, whilst the head was swimming 
always in a steam—worse than a steam, for it 
was not moist, but hot and dry—of thirty 
degrees of Reaumur. Came my turn to go 
down to the walking-yard, then I must go, 
whether it poured or not. The same linen- 
dress was to be worn summer and winter, 
and we were more acutely sensitive to the 
inclemency of the weather, because we were 
not only dried by heat in-doors, but also fed 
upon the very lowest diet that would maintain 
life. They gave me a small cast-off soldier's 
great-coat, very short and threadbare, which 
I should have been glad to use as protection 
against the rain, if I had been permitted. 
This, however, was for wear in the cell, not 
in the court-yard; that was quite out of the 
question. When the doctor of the prison saw 
me cast down in the first days, he said, in a 
light, swaggering manner : 

“O! I have seen people here, who would, 
at first, run up the walls, but who became 
very soon quite contented. Probably you 
will become blind, but that is nothing, it will 
soon be over.” 

Indeed, by the bad food in the prisons 
not seldom is such blindness produced ; the 
prisoners call it the night-fog, and it is cured 
by better food—flesh-meat or liver. 

The doctor became, in my time, director of 
the prison, and was in the highest degree 
zealous on behalf of order. When I saw him 
he was generally running about the house 
with a brush and a varnish-pot. It was his 
whim that all the cells must be exactly alike 
in their arrangements. 

A very horror in the eyes of the new 
director was the person who had rented the 
purveying of the prisoners with the allowed 
food. She was a most respectable substantial 
burgher-woman, the wife of a baker of 
Bruchsal, who understood her business, and 
cared very little about fresh instructions in it. 
This stout lady was befriended by the 
burgher members of the board of control, 
but the director was determined to get rid 
of her, and he succeeded. The Grand Duke 
himself was our next chief of the kitchen, 
and we were pretty nearly starved by him 
and his administration. ‘They must needs 
experiment upon retrenchment, and reduced 
the daily expenditure upon each prisoner for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper to a penny. 
When I asked one of the officers what it 
could matter to them whether we had a little 
more or less food, and why the manager 
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was not suffered to stay any longer, he|vexation: not even the shadow of a joy: not 
answered, that it was a victory for the|even such asthe most unhappy, the poorest 
officers of the prison. The prisoners be-|of free men may enjoy. They can go into 
came lean and weak, and there was a hunger | the field or the wood, and there are given by 
in the house like that ina beleaguered fortress} God to all under His sky a great many 
on the eve of surrender. sources of enjoyment, of which the least one 
By the Prussian physician, who was for| would have tinged even my dismal cell with 
a time in the house when my regular medical | a rosy hue. 
adviser chanced to be ill, 1 was allowed daily} Sometimes—not caring much for the Prus- 
two chopins of milk, and, instead of the pound | sian muskets that were fired at those who 
and a half of black bread, six ounces of white | peeped abroad— I looked through the window, 
bread. This had been fora long time almost | to see, when in its bloom, a large cherry-tree 
my only food, besides the two ounces of meat | which was beyond the prison wall ; or to see 
every other day, given us in morsels on a/ upon the road men, women, and children, 
skewer, like the London cat’s meat. Butafter | and to hear their voices. 
the new order even this help failed me. The} The only liberty I had in this hive was 
bread was as bad as possible, and the milk | during the night, when I was sleeping ; for 
—more water than milk—stunk so intolera-| by the emaciation of the body, the more 
bly that I turned sick, only at the smell.| subtle faculties of the soul, fettered by it 
The doctor said this was mere richness} when it is strong enough, appeared to be set 
of butter. The milk was, in truth, kept in| free. From my earliest youth [ had hada great 
a tub that could not be well cleaned. There} propensity to vivid dreams. These dreams 
was nobody in the kitchen who understood| were now my greatest pleasure, and it was 
anything ; all kitchen work, under the eco-| almost as good to me as if I had been every 
nomic rule, was done by prisoners, for no| night ata play of a great many acts. The 
woman was again suffered to enter the house} most lucid dreams one has, always occur 
as a servant, towards the morning, and then, say the old 








Often I was so hungry that I could not of 
sleep, and was driven to appease the craving 
of my stomach by water, which ;reauced 
diarrhoea, The worst time was directly atter 
winter, when the hot air which had lessened 
my appetite was at an end, and the body out 
of which it had sucked the juices, cried for 
food. Then I often begged a bit of bread of 
my overseer, who gave it me with tears in 
his eyes ; but it is right also to say that if I 
asked the doctor for a little augmentation of 
my diet, a piece of brown bread was never 
denied me. 

I must needs talk about eating: meals are | 
even greater events in the life of a lonely and 
a hungry man than in the life of a man cheer- 
ful and well-fed. Atthe bottom of my prison | 
life lay hunger, and from this bodily con-| 
dition came, as will be seen, peculiarities in | 
the condition of my mind. 

Once when I was occupied in calculating 





women, they assume the character 
visions, In the prison I had very often 
dreams of this kind, and sometimes they 
were of a kind that might almost have 
passed for revelations. 

I received no newspapers, and it was se- 
verely forbidden to any one of the officers of 
the prison to give us political intelligence. 
This had been, since the new order of the 
things in the house, so strictly adhered to, 
that I heard not earlier than in the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five something 
abouta war with Russia. Of a Napoleon the 
Third I received the first news by an almanac, 
in which I came upon such a name with great 
wonder in the list of sovereigns. Neverthe- 
less I had seen something of political occur- 
rences in my dreams; and I will give a 
few examples, assuring my readers that I tell 
them strictly as they were. 

Once, I saw a great palace, in which prepa- 


the amount of nutriment in our food, and | rations were made for a festivity. I heard in 
comparing it with that of the food I used to} the kitchen the head-cook command his 
have in one day out of prison, I was sur-| myrmidons, and everything was in a great 
prised by our government inspector. Ij} bustle. I had never been in Vienna, but in 
laughingly told him of my speculation. “O,”|the dream I knew that I was in that city. 
he answered, “ great physiologists have said} What have I to do with festivities in Vienna, 
to me, that man can live on four ounces of| I thought, the next morning? At that time 
bread a day.” the emperor married, and, by an act of so- 
The results of such a life were soon appa-| called grace, pardoned more than two hun- 
rent. I became depressed in mind more than | dred of the political prisoners. 
I ever was before. Sometimes I was weak; I was, another night, in St. Petersburg. 
enough to hope, when I went to bed, that I; I saw many troops marching, and, upon a 
might not awake again ; and when at half-past | large square, recruits were being exercised: 
four, that dreary bell marked the beginning | everywhere active preparations for war were 
of a new day, I sat wretched upon my mise-| going on. ‘This was at about the beginning of 
rable couch, and silent tears rolled down my | the Russian war. 


pale and hollow cheeks. Another night I was led to an eastern 


| It is a hard thing to see before one a long} country. I was in a low wooden building en- 
day, which offers nothing but sorrow and! closed by board hedges. From the window I 
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saw, to my astonishment, red-coated English 
soldiers advancing as tirailleurs, I heard 
and saw their shots; but I could not see the 
enemy, the ridge of a little hill hindering the 
view. The English made a movement, and 
were soon behind the hill; but, near to my 
building I saw advancing a strange-looking 
corps of soldiers, which it puzzled me 
to understand next morning; they were 
dressed in an eastern fashion, but kept 
western order. They were formed in a bat- 
talion’s column, advancing in a regular trot, 
like the Chasseurs d’Afrique ; they advanced 
with a sort of terrible grunting. Next morn- 
ing I thought I must have been in India, and 
seen Englishmen at war with some of the 
people there ; but these Easterly-dressed sol- 
diers seemed to fight on the same side with 
the English. Perhaps what I saw was a 
battalion of Zouaves, about whom I knew 
nothing. 

At other times I was led in my dreams 
before a fortress, where I saw soldiers work- 
ing in trenches, caunons, and other evi- 
dences of active warfare, and yet I knew 
nothing about Sebastopol. The first I heard 
of the siege was in the middle of the present 
year. 

With persons dear to me I was always in a 
certain connection, and I knew almost always 
when a letter was coming, even if I had no 
reason to expect one, If the letter on its way 


were written in a hurry, I seldom knew any- 


thing aboutit ; but,if the thoughts of the writer 
were intensely fixed upon me, as was made 
apparent by the’ letter, I knew of it always. 

hat I almost every night sat at dinner 
and ate and drank heartily, was only a 
token that my body cried always for food. 
This dream-dinner, alas! did not satisfy ; the 
dishes I ate had not even any taste. 

But, enough of my dreams, which I tell 
only to show what the working of the mind 
in the starved body may be like. 

My nerves were so much excited, that 
every uncommon noise or cry in the house 
caused my heart to beat more quickly ; and 
sometimes the internal pain in my head, 
especially in the temples, which seemed 
Po by a red hot iron, made me fear that 

might lose my reason. One evening, lying 
in my bed, I was alarmed by an almost 
unearthly roaring, which continued for some 
time, and came nearer and nearer to my cell. 
It was that of a mad prisoner, who had 
pushed aside the overseer opening his door, 
and ran about the house. 

Through the overseers I knew that in this 
prison cases of madness occurred very often, 
and almost always it came to its outbreak in 
the night. They told me that it was some- 
thing frightful to enter such a cell, and 
that they often roused a comrade to go with 
them. 

Bad, and especially insufficient food is not 
proper for solitary prisoners ; it predisposes 
them to aberrations, especially such of them 
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as have been used to a more opulent life. 
By new regulations, convicts enter the house 
of correction for several years, with an addi- 
tion of even sixty or seventy days’ fasting 
and darkness, which must be endured during 
the first year. 

He who is punished by _ hunger-diet 
(hunger-kost) has only a chopin (not quite 
a pint) of the dog soup twice a-day, and 
nothing else. The localities for the impri- 
sonment in darkness (dunkel-arrest) are in 
the ground-floor of the small round towers 
which are in each corner of the external wall, 
The place of confinement differs not very 
much from a cell, but there is no bed in it 
and no window, only a slit in the wall, which 
is darkened, and even when opened it lets in 
but little air. The smell in these dens is 
therefore very bad, and one of the officers 
said to me, that he would rather do any- 
thing than stay for only an hour in one of 
them. 

And now that I am speaking of punish- 
ments, I will mention the different forms of 
punishment adopted in the Bruchsal house. 
Little infractions of the rule of the house are 
punished by reprimands before the conference 
of the house-officers, or by deprivations of 
favours and permissions; others by hunger 
or dark-arrest, deprivation of the bed, the 
putting on of chains, and applying of the 
“strafstuhl” (chair of punishment). This 
instrument is a wooden arm-chair. The de- 
linquent sitting upon it is attached to it by 
straps fixed to his neck, breast, belly, arms 
and legs. By the straining of these thongs 
at so many parts of the body, the circulation 
of the blood is very soon checked, and the 
result is a most painful sensation, which 
increases every moment. Sometimes, pri- 
soners have been for six hours in this situa- 
tion, until blood came from their mouth, nose, 
and ears. I have heard such poor sufferers 
roar in a manner that made people who 
passed on the road stand still and listen, 
and at which even the sentries could not 
suppress their horror. Corporal] panishment, 
nevertheless, is abolished in Baden, and the 
torture also, 

For the common prisoners, work is a relief ; 
without it most of them would become mad. 
They are interested in their work in more 
than one respect. They have done, when free, 
the same or about the same, and their work 
is not humiliating to them; they have an 
opportunity of learning in the house several 
new trades, which they could not afford when 
free; and they understand very well that in 
this manner their capital for life is augmented. 
Have they done their day’s work, one-third of a 
penny is paid daily to each ; and if a prisoner 
be diligent and skilful, he can earn more, up 
to twopence. This is not much; but after 
having finished an imprisonment of perhaps 
three or four years, the convict receives a 
little stock of money, which will help him 
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The director once wondered at one of the 
better educated prisoners, who would not 
become a joiner or learn any trade, but 
was content to do nothing nobler than 
French-polish chairs. I understand this pri- 
soner quite well. If common work must 
be done by a well educated man, who 
could perform the highest things perhaps, 
a pure mechanical comlenninds not too tiring 
would be the most welcome, because it 
alone allows a free play to the thoughts. 
It is very disagreeable to have work which 
is too trivial to interest the worker, but 
which cannot be done without constant at- 
tention. My own, for instance—shoemaking 
—was of this kind; and irritable as I was 
made by hunger, hot air, and bad smells, I 
became still more so on this account. 

Of course I felt my solitude deeply, but it 
was not so oppressive to me as the society 
of common prisoners had been; and the 
visits of the officers of the house were quite 
sufficient for my general want of society. 
By the regulations of the house, drawn up 
by the ministry, which understands nothing 
at all of prison and prisoners, every pri- 
soner is to receive daily six visits by officers 
and persons employed in the house. This 
is impracticable. Six visits a day would 


have driven me mad, and I was contented 
that the director came to see me once a 
week, the parson as often, the doctor every 
fortnight, and the administrator, teachers, 


and head overseers sometimes. These visits 
would have been more agreeable, if one had 
not always been compelled to think that 
they were made for government purposes, 
I knew that official reports were always 
wandering from Bruchsal to Carlsruhe. The 
officers, who did not like such business, 
although it formed a regular part of their 
office, were very agreeable to me, and I 
expected their visits with pleasure; but 
our conversation moved in very narrow 
bounds; not only political intelligence, but 
even the supply of the most innocent news 
concerning things that had occurred since 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine being pro- 
hibited. 

There were a small number of books in 
the library of the house, which were lent to 
the prisoners, who were not suffered to have 
more volumes in a cell than five, including 
the Bible and the schoolbooks. Most of these 
books were of that kind of popular literature 
produced by talkative village parsons, who 
almost make Christianity itself a weariness. 
There were, however, other books which had 
been presented to the house by several book- 
sellers when, in eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight,so many political prisoners were awaiting 
trial. Among these were some very good 
books—German, English, and French—al- 
though the wiseacres in Carlsruhe had re- 
jected some of the most valuable. 

After sundry changes from permission to 
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from Frankfort English and French books, 
but no German books, and no newspapers, or 
even reviews, Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal 
(German) being an exception. My chief 
political intelligence I got in the last half 
year (eighteen hundred and fifty-five), from 
Household Words, of which I perused thirty 
volumes of the Tauchnitz edition with an 
eagerness that made me sometimes ill. Books 
in these foreign languages were permitted to 
me as being necessary to a useful study; 
German books would have been regarded as 
a mere pleasure. 

But books were not enough to stay the 
craving of the mind for occupation. Some- 
times I amused myself with the mental 
execution of some difficult plan. I was a 
very long time occupied over the arrange- 
ment of a colony in South America, founded 
upon moderate communistic principles ; then 
I had very much to do with air-balloons, and 
invented a new manner of steering them. 
Always having meddled a little with chemis- 
try, electrotype, &., I was indefatigable 
in inventing new things, and I have no less 
than five hundred ideas of this kind set down. 
If I would give myself a great treat, I in- 
dulged in day-dreams, supposing this or that 
situation, and spinning it out through all its 
consequences. I was often so much excited 
by these idle fancies, that the perspiration 
stood upon my forehead, if it were in summer 
time. 

We were permitted to write one, or, in 
urgent cases, two, letters a month, and to 
receive also. These letters were indeed a 
great comfort; but the thought that they 
would be read, not only by those persons 
to whom they were addressed, but also by 
the director, and the parson, and all other 
prison officers who had a mind to do so, made 
me always so angry, that I could not forbear 
writing things very disagreeable to intrusive 
eyes. It was very unwise, doubtless; for 
such letters as bred much objection by the 
nature of their contents, were sent, not to my 
wife, but to the ministry at Carlsruhe. But 
no doubt I had the spirit of a rebel. 

Out of the prison we were very poor ; we 
had lost all. My wife had sold her trinkets 
during the vain effort to free me. Even 
upon a heritage of my aunt, who died at 
this time, the government of Baden laid its 
hand. My wife was compelled, therefore, 
to try her little dexterities, and painted 
flowers on china, and worked with her skill- 
ful tapestry-needle like a grisette. At last 
she accepted a place in a family of many 
children, who had lost both parents. She 
tried to replace the lost mother, and won 
very soon the love and respect of her pupils, 
and of their relations. In this position she 
was, at least, sheltered against want. She 
came to see me sometimes,—every year 
once; for, the journey from Berlin was 
costly ; and although we could not deny our- 


restriction, I myself was allowed to receive! selves this interview of half-an-hour a year, 
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it always made us wretched. There she| be understood ; if he do not submit without 
stood, several paces distant, behind a narrow} word or gesture of displeasure to the sove- 
wire-net, where I could not even distinguish | reign will of his petty despot ; he may be 
her features. The first quarter of the half-|sure he will lose his bread, and his family 
hour passed almost without a word ; she wept | may go a-begging. 
silently ; and I ground my teeth,and held the} During the last four years I was in the 
bars of my cage as if 1 would try to break} same wing, and had but one overseer, my 
them. The half-hour past, she went away|good and brave Sebastian. Has anybody 
without power to kiss me or press ny hand,/ ever read a history of a prisoner without a 
and I was not to see her again till after|kind goaler? Mine was most kind. His 
another long, long year ! 'father had been mutilated by the fall of 
I have said before that with the change of| stones in a quarry, and died. He himself 
the director our position became far more| had worked hard also as a quarryman, and, 
disagreeable. The mercilessness with which|by labouring in the heat of the sun with 


the director sent away every overseer, even 
upon suspicion, made our keepers very shy. 
No overseer was permitted to enter any cell | 
without the knowledge of the person to 
whose section it belonged, he being answer-| 
able for any disorder there detected. 

No overseer was permitted to bring his 
cloak into the house ; it must be deposited in 
the porter’s room, to render it impossible 
that any of them should smuggle anything 
in or out. Every one who would bring 
anything—even a shirt or a bottle—out- 
side the door, could not do so without 
a written permission from the administra- 
tion. Nay, there was even a proposal to 


search daily the pockets of the overseers! 
Higher officials could pass with their cloaks, 
although amongst them there were some of 
the most likely men to thieve. One head | 


overseer stole like a raven, and great baskets 
full of linen and other things went at each 
time. The thefts,were detected, and he was 
dismissed. 

It is not to be wondered at if there is theft 
and peculation here and there by some | 
among a host of underpaid officials. Baden 


covered head, he had lost nearly all his hair. 
His father left him a small freehold in a 
village not far from the Neckar, where he 
lived till he must needs become a soldier, 
He had learned basket-making ; but the fail- 
ing of the potato crops for several years 
pressed too Soa upon him, and he found it 


| difficult to keep himself and family ; there- 


fore he tried to get a place as overseer in the 
house of correction. 

Having noother occupation, and beingalways 
accustomed to observe other people, I studied 
with the utmost care this man, and at last 
knew him so well, that he could not even 
conceal a thought before me. Very often I 
amused myself by telling him his secret 
wishes, to his utmost wonder. He was to 
me as if he had been made of glass; but 
indeed this honest soul could bear to be of 
glass ; the more one saw through it, the 
more one loved it. 

Of course I studied the other officers of 
the house also. The director improved with 
the years; and if I had any reason to com- 
plain of him, I will not do so, knowing very 
well that I often provoked him unneces- 


has officers of every kind, and they can only |sarily: urged to do so by my irritable 
be paid badly. There are ministers of every | state. Many others in his place would have 
kind ; even there is a Palmerston, who has | behaved far otherwise. He angered me very 
much business on his hands if the regent|much ; but he was not ill-natured, and his 
wants a coat from Paris. But, there is no| behaviour was always gentlemanly, He has 
person employed in Baden whose pay will! written several works about prisons and the 
exceed five hundred pounds a-year. solitary system. His last appeared in eighteen 
The overseers in the house of correction | hundred and fifty-five. It is very well writ- 
are paid very scantily indeed ; even such as/ten, and there are many valuable things in 
are commissioned by the ministry have not |it ; but, even for this reason it would be the 
more than fifty shillings a-month ; and it is| more necessary to point out its errors. I 
very hard, upon such a sum, to live with a| will only remark, that all such books, written 
great family, even in Baden. For this pay-|by government officers, ought to be read 
ment they have much to do, and their lite is| with the utmost suspicion. The statistics of 
almost as hard as that of the prisoners, nay, | the prison are illusory. I wish the overseers 
even harder. Only a few of them are per-|had to write annotations frankly on the 
mitted to stay at night with their families.|work of their director. They would make a 
At half-past tour, winter and summer, they | curious appendix. 
must be in the prison, and attend, each to his. To explain how I kept up my courage, I 
thirty prisoners. Each of them must under-|must not tell either my religion or my cha- 
stand some trade, and pass an examination, | racter; but I can tell what means I employed 
From morning till night he labours up and | besides to overcome the dreaded horrors of 
down the stairs, always in fear lest he neglect | confinement. The first rule is to throw away, 
any of the million particular orders and ar- | as soon as possible, every hope: 
rangements, of which one part makes the Hope, eager hope, the assassin of our joys, 
others puzzling. If he do not understand All present blessings treading under foot, 
these orders as the director means them to! Is scarce a milder tyrant than despair. 
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One comes only to a settled state, which| performed by wagtails which I cannot forbear 
permits even a kind of enjoyment, when all|telling. Had Shakspeare seen it, he would 
is done with hope. Accepting, then, the| never have used the word wagtail as a by- 
years of solitude as perfectly inevitable, one| word for that cowardly fellow cudgelled by 
must consider how to pass them, how to! brave Kent. 

keep oneself amused and occupied. Recol-} For a loug time I had noticed a poor cock 
lections of the past will very soon be ex-| wagtail which had lost the half of a foot, and 
hausted as a means of killing time. Some-!could not run after the insects as his com- 
times, however, one is not disposed for any|rades did, but must hobble slowly beneath 
other thing. In such a frame of mind, [| the edges of the flower-beds, to see what he 
wrote down more than four hundred names! could catch. This poor invalid had an enemy 
of young men who had been with me in the| who pursued him everywhere. One day he 


cadet-house, and was absorbed in this occu-| 
pation for several weeks. Very often I rose | 
in the midst of the night to write down with 
chalk any name which I had been endeavour- 
ing for days to recollect. This will only 
do for ashort time ; and one must needs try to 
create little joys where great ones are 
denied. 

In our courtyard were many interesting 
and important things; there were flowers, 
birds, mice. I love flowers, but I am not| 
quite so sentimental with them as the pri-| 
soner in Picciola; I was more attracted by 
the little mice which played beneath the! 
wood piled for a long time round our walking | 
pees or by the birds. There were lodgeda 

ost of sparrows under the roof of the house, | 
and in spring time one could see the young | 
married couples sitting upon the gutter. 
Where another gutter branched off the rent 
must have been dearer, I suppose, for! 
there I saw always quite respectable-looking, | 
fat sparrow gentlemen, enjoying the shadow 
of a little Semiramis garden, owing its 
existence to some earthy stuff that came| 
down from the roof, to which the seed, 
probably, had been carried by the sparrows | 
themselves, 

It was prohibited to give bread to the 


| solitude. 


was attacked quite unexpectedly, and must 
prepare for battle as well as he could. He 
did so like a clever fellow, spreading out his 
tail and wings, and supporting himself against 
a piece of turf. The miserable aggressor stood 
in the middle of the way, a few yards off, and 
advanced step by step in the manner of a 
fencer. He seemed much stronger than my 
little friend, whose feathers were not smooth 
at all, and who looked ill and weary. I was 
indeed sorry for him, and considered whether 
I should play the part of Fate or not, when 
there came through the air, like a flash of 
light, another male bird, which, with shriek- 
ing and with a fury I never had expected 
of a wagtail, charged the dastardly ruftian, 
put him speedily to flight, and followed in 
pursuit. 1 could not see how he plucked 
him, but it did me good to think that he 
was giving him a lesson, After some time, 
my doughty knight came back ; and it was 
pretty to see with how much care he ex- 
amined his weak friend, to see whether he 
had been hurt. 

I had been told that several of the pri- 
soners had in their cells sparrows, or a mouse, 
and I wished also to have a comrade in my 
Myself a prisoner, I would not 
have a free bird of the woods, but a canary 





sparrows, but I did not care about such! bird, which never had known freedom, and 
things ; and, hungry as I was, always allowed| was more able to breathe the air in our 
them the whole crumb of my small white|rooms. After much ado, I obtained leave 
slice. They knew me very well, my visor |to keep a canary bird. The brother of my 
notwithstanding. They watched my coming ;| wife brought me one from Frankfort. Of 
and, as soon as I stepped out of the door, flew| course I was very anxious to possess my 
round about me, and begged for their food.| little friend, but the bird was kept in the 
When they missed me, and sat upon the roof, | office more than a day, because the adminis- 
I only signed to them with my hand, and|trator (in the director’s absence) had dis- 
down came the whole army in the greatest | covered that he was a male bird, and very likely 
hurry. They came a!most sitting upon my|to sing, which would be very much against 
feet, and would have been much tamer but} the “seriousness of the place.” 
for some prisoners, who could not forbear; They had sent me, indeed, the finest bird 
trying to catch or to killthem! When they | they could find ; his song was not so qtaver- 
had little ones, they led them into my yard,|ing as that of many other canary birds, but 
and the whole family came close to my feet, | very sweet and soft, and mixed with notes of 
the young things fluttering, and with wide | nightingales and other birds, which had been 
open yellow beaks, and the parents slily| his companions. Used to company, he felt 
looking at me, and catching the soft) himself lonely in my cell, and became very 
crumbs with which they could feed their|tame. He ate from my hand, and often sat 
little ones without any other preparation.|down upon my shoulder or upon the edge 
My sparrows were the wonder of all the|of my book when [ was reading—to sing 
overseers. | there. 

And we had not only sparrows, but red-| Winter set in, and with it came the usual 
tails and wagtails also. The latier I loved | killing sirocco into my cell. My little bird 
very much, and observed once a little scene! began to ail, and soon ceased singing. The 
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| director said he had the house of correction 
decline, and indeed it was so. The poor thing 
coughed and groaned all night. Spring came, 
and I thought him saved, when the month of 
May brought with it much cold. The bird had 
lost almost all his feathers, and must have felt 
cold ; but he was always sitting in the water 
as if he would quench an inward fire. One 
morning, when I came from the yard, I found 
him dead. I would not bury my friend in a 
gaol, but wrapped him in moss and laid him 
in a box, which [ sent to Frankfort, where he 
slept by the side of a faithful dog. 

When my wife came, in the summer, she 
brought with her two other canary birds, a 
male and female. They were selected from 
among a great many pairs with great care, 
and were very beautiful, The golden yellow 
male was named by me “ Hans,” and his 
little wife, who had a beautiful crown, and 
was a first-rate beauty, was called, after a 
fair friend, “Fritzchen.” These two com- 
panions were a source of lasting joy and 
comfort. To observe them, and to become 
acquainted with all their little particularities, 
was an amusement of which 1 never tired ; 
and if the dark spirit threatened to possess 
me, the warbling of my little David smoothed 
my brow. 

I had now friends near me to love, to 
observe, to care for, and to nurse. What a 


pleasure when they began to build a nest! 

When it was finished, there came nice little 
? 

eggs, and Fritzchen sat upon them, sneezing 


in a small way quite softly, which I never 
had heard yet of female birds, and which 
they only do in expéctation of the mother’s 
joys. Hans often inspected his treasure, and 
oth then sat upon the brim of the nest, 
chatting tenderly. 

When [I could reasonably expect young 
birds, I looked every morning in the nest, while 
the young mother was away for a moment to 
drink, to make a hurried toilet, or to nibblea 
few dainties which honest Sebastian the over- 
seer had brought, At last my hope was fulfilled, 
and I saw the young bird earlier than its 
own mother. The egg was burst just in the 
middle, and between the two hollows moved 
a little thing with a head as big as the body. 
When the mother came back to the nest, she 
took one of the egg-halves into her beak, and 
flew with it upon the other cage, where Hans 
was sitting. When he had seen the egg- 
shell, she dropped it, and both flew to the 
nest, where the father with evident pleasure 
looked at his first-born. ‘Then was there for 
atime much soft chatting and billing, and 
then Fritzchen nestled happily upon their 
new-born, No king could have more pleasure 


than I had in observing the joy of my little! 
| near the sentry, and there sang. 


birds. 
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their courtship, the hen always flutters with 
her wings, and begs food, which her lord and 
master gives her playingly. The feeding of 
the young ones also is the business of the 
father, as long as theyare inthe nest ; and I 
have often seen Hans pushing aside his little 
wife when she has offered to meddle with his 
duties. 

Hans became very tame, and learned 
various tricks. I laid him upon his back 
and he must lie still, as if he was dead. I 
could take him by both his wings, by one 
wing, or by his tail or feet, without his giving 
asign of life. His little head hung down, and 
you would have thought him dead, but for 
his dark little roguish eyes, which he would 
never shut. Sometimes I made a tube of 
paper, and loaded him in it, asifhe were the ball 
in a pistol, as I had seen done by jugglers. At 
first he tried to escape me, and I always had 
trouble to catch him again ; therefore [ made 
and fastened to his foot a little tongue of soft 
leather, like the shoe of a falcon. When the 
poor fellow saw himself thus fettered, he laid 
himself upon his back, and played through 
all his little tricks unbidden. I could not find 
it in my heart to fetter him again. 

The two finest of my three young birds I 
lost. They were very wild, and, in playing, they 
ran against the cage, fell down, and broke 
their necks. The youngest one was never 
flurried. If there was some bird of prey seen 
through the window, and his father warned, 
the little clever thing looked heedfully about 
before it flew through the door of the cage. 
If it had not done so, it would not have been 
here in London now, while I write, atten- 
tively examining my paper. 

Hans made a trip into the world, but the 
poor fellow came badly off. Every Saturday 
[ cleaned my window, and it was always a 
great pleasure to me, for then I stood upon 
a step inside my cell, and could look far into 
the country. Only once, I was led, after 
much entreating, by an overseer into the 
schoolroom: from the windows of which I 
could look upon the town and the delicious 
landscape. I enjoyed the sight for five 
minutes only; but it was one of the greatest 
pleasures I had in all these six years. When 
[ was cleaning my window once, Hans got 
out of his cage and came to me, fluttered a 
little, amazed by the open air, and, before I 
could close the window, flew through it and 
directly over the roof of the house. What 
hours of anxiety were those that followed! 
But it was summer time, and he would 
not perish of the weather. 

I was not to lose the father of my little 
family. Having seen enough of the world 
in an hour or so, he sat down upon the wall 
The soldier 


When the hen sits upon her nest, the male} tried to catch him with his helmet, but 


must feed her ; for, if she were to go away 
for food, the eggs would become cold. ‘This 
feeding seems a great amusement to them 
both ; and if they are very sociable during 


Seen aaieaieniies ‘ oat amen 


failed. The bird, who was used to be caught, 
did not fly away, and when the soldier tried to 
catch him with his hands he succeeded. It 
was a Baden soldier, and he knew that the 
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bird was mine. He gave him to the porter, | thronged to my pen. Nevertheless, I wrote 
who permitted him to fly about his room.|many things, and on the most various 
When the poor fellow was caught again to|themes: Pictures of the Life of Animals; 
bring him to me, they must have handled | Letters of a Hermit ; on Religion ; on Mili- 
him roughly, for one of his wings hung down, | tary Art; a great many essays and recollec- 
and under it was a blood-blister as thick as|tions of my life. I remarked that too 
a hazel-nut. deep speculations were not in accordance 
When Hans came into the cage andsat there | with the insufficient food. Sometimes m 
crest-fallen, his little wife was glad, though | head was so fatigued that I could not so 
she seemed not to care much about him; but|}much as read more than four or five 
he did not answer some of her questions, and | pages. 
she then became uneasy, looked at him} The learning of languages I judge to be 
from all sides, placed herself then close to| the fittest ocoupation for a prisoner. When | 
him, and lifted with her little beak the hurt | free I never could spare time to learn the 
wing to look under it. I have never seen| English language ; as prisoner, I had more 
such a thing from any other bird. After|leisure than I wanted, and was glad to 
having discovered that Hans was much hurt, |teach myself the language of the free. It 
she chirped comfort in his ear, kissed him, | was a curious thing, when I cameto England, 
and he answered her tenderness as lan-|and had to put my lonely prison studies to 














guishingly as a wounded man would have 
answered the soft whisper of his wife. She 
was constantly busied about him, and did all 
she could to show how much she pitied his 
misfortune. 

I bathed the hurt wing all day to prevent 
inflammation, and next day the surgeon of 
the house performed an operation, which was 
very painful, but of the best consequences. 
I bound up the limb, and, after a few months, 
poor Hans could fly again, although he 
always hung his wing, so that Sebastian used 
to say he was carrying a sabre. 

Next year I got only one young bird; 
he was christened Biitchen. When I left 
the prison, my birds, of course, went 
with me. They looked rather shabby, and 
would not have lived another winter. 


But, canary birds do not content man fully. | 


I proposed to myself objects that were just 
attainable, and worked till I attained them. 
The first thing I longed for, was to throw 


aside my miserable work as learner of shoe-| 


making, and to be permitted to draw only. 
Rheumatism in one arm helped very oppor- 
tunely, and I was suffered to draw, by paying 
to the house more than double the sum 
I could have earned as a shoe-maker. 
My pen-drawings were my own, and 
Isent them to my wife. In my cell there 
was a permanent exhibition, for my work 
interested me, and many of my visitors also. 
My pen-drawings were highly esteemed by 
the printsellers, and several of them soid 
very well, The thought that by them I 
could perhaps help my wife in her great 
struggle with the world, made me most eager 
to work, and I did so from sunrise till night. 
Occupied with a drawing that interested me 
I rose with pleasure, and the day passed 
swiftly away. Iwas very often so gay that 
Isang all day long, until entreated by the 
overseers to hold my tongue, because it was 
not permitted to trouble the seriousness of 
the place by such glad notes. 

When I got writing materials I began to 


the test. It was, as if 1 had learnt playing 
the piano, on an instrument provided with 
keys only, producing no sound, This is 


now the first time, that I try to express my 
thoughts by writing in the English lan- 
guage ; it is to me as if I must walk with 
\* hundred weight attached to my foot. 


Thus far we have removed most of the traces 
of a foreign idiom in the writer’s English ; now 
we think it may interest the reader to see 
what English style was compassed by this 
energetic German gentleman in his solitary 
cell. The rest of the narrative is printed as 
it comes to us. 


When there was spoken of the marriage 
of the prince-regent, people believed that the 
political prisoners would be set free at this 
| opportunity ; but, the Princess of Prussia be- 
|ing very young, the effectuation trained much 
| too long. At last, in the autumn, eighteen 
hundred ‘and fifty-five, my wife received a 
hint, that I was to be freed at a certain day, 
and she had already sent her luggage to the 
railway, when she received a telegraphical 
despatch, that it was no time yet, and that 
she might stay a little longer in Berlin. 

It was the second October in the morning, 
when I was interrupted in a drawing by the 

visit of the director, who announced me my 

| deliverance, and the presence of my wife in 
Bruchsal. I was glad, of course, but I had 
waited too long for this moment, to feel it 
with such force as would have been the case 
two years before. 

Nevertheless, I stept into the carriage 
with a thankful heart, and when we drove 
along the streets to the hotel, there were 
trees, flowers, carriages, horses, women and 
| childeen ! I heard merry voices instead of 

the whining of the organ, and saw smiling 
and compassionate faces greeting us on our 
way. 





| In the hétel of the Poste we were received 
| with a hearty welcome by the brave land- 


write ; but, in this solitude [ had so muchj lady, and led into her best room, where | 
material in store that too much at once'stood upon the table the finest flower- 
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| I brought with me as a keepsake. 
| forgot how to use such things as knife and 
|| fork at once. 
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bouquet money could purchase in Bruchsal, a| 
gift of the landlady to me. 

When dinner came—what a wonder! My 
wife was amused and touched at my excla- 
mations. <A tablecloth—what aluxury! A 
fork ! I had not seen a fork since six years. 
I had appropriated to me a large pin, 
which I wanted formerly for my cobbler- 
work, and which I used instead of a fork, 
and my plate was a round bit of board, — 

a 


What a pleasure to drink out of a glass 


_ again, for even my bit of wine I used to drink 
| out of a spare bird-glass. The whole dinner 
| wasa chain of agreeable surprises, for there 
| were so great many familiar things I had 


neither seen nor tasted for so long a time—as 


| plates, decanters, butter, fruit, tea, coffee, and 


fine havannahs, 

I would have liked a walk in the environs 
of Bruchsal, only to look at my prison ; but I 
did not, for it would have caused, perhaps, 
some disagreeableness to the director ; thus I 
contented myself with walking in the garden 
of the hotel. 

The other day we went by the railway to 


| Francfort—my wife, myself, and my dear 
| little companions (my four canary-birds), 


who wondered much at the great many 
people they saw everywhere. ‘The journey 
was very fatiguant to me, and I felt uncom- 


| fortable, for everywhere people stared at me 


with amazement and pity. No wonder; for 
I looked like a walking corpse, and my great 


| excitement and vivacity made my appearance 
| rather more painful. 


It must have been 
indeed very striking ; for when we arrived 


| in the house of my brother-in-law in Franc- 


fort, there was a servant that had been in the 
house of my father-in-law when my wife was 
yet a maid, on seeing me she was so much 


| shocked and grieved at the alteration of my 
|| features that she ran away and threw herself 
| Weeping upon the ground. 


The society of my old friends and all these 
things [heard and saw excited me still more; 
and when I met an old friend, a physician, he 
cautioned me, and forbade me positively to 
go to a play, for he said that a single great 
excitement might produce at once what six 
years of solitary confinement had not done— 
to wit, madness! When I met, the other 
day, a very old and dear friend, who had 
shown to me much kindness since twenty 
years, I could not speak, and sobbed at his 
breast like a little child. 

It was a curious sensation I had in the 
throat, produced by much speaking, for I was 
not used to it ; and even in hearing I found 
difficulty. But this was not the effect of any | 
deficiency in the ear, but only that of my not | 
being used to hear speaking. 

Now I heard, for the first time, that my | 
old mother was dead since four years. My| 
wife would not write it to me, and sent me} 
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always her greetings. My stepfather, who 
was deceased also a few months before, and 
of the death of other dear persons I heard 
also only then. 


PERFECTLY CONTENTED. 


Arter dinner, sitting at peace in my lodg- 
ings in a quiet London street, I take a pen 
instead of a cigar, and let my thoughts 
wander at will. The brass band at the corner 
does not irritate me. I accept London life 
as it is, and love it the more for a tendency 
to ponder over what it has been. My child- 
hood was indeed spent where streams ripple 
and birds sing; but the life of an elderly 
bachelor within the human wilderness of this 
great town—lI say it, though my dinner has 
been very ill-cooked by the landlady—is, te 
me, one of unalloyed contentment. ° 

As for the landlady, I am quite sure, from 
the sourness of her temper, that she has had 
many heavy troubles to endure. Slr is a 
widow, and has had, therefore, to bear what 
I suppose must be the most enduring of dis- 
tresses ; and I know, upon the best authority, 
for she has often herself told me, that she 
once was rich, What can be more natural 
than that one born to a happier sphere should 
not be expert in the business of the kitchen? 
Why should I take offence at her misfor- 
tune? It is a privilege allowed to me, by 
ae payments and an uncomplaining 

abit, to do something towards the allevi- 
ation of her burden in this world. I have no 
sorrows of my own to bear; why should I 
shake my shoulders restlessly if others lean 
upon me sometimes with the weight of theirs? 
For example: I know well that if my land- 
lady bought for herself tea out of her scanty 
means, it would be four-shilling congou, and 
that of this she would allow herself only the 
weakest brew. How unfit would be such a 
beverage for one so much in need of cheering as 
she surely is, since I have known her to seek 
solace even in inebriation! It contents me, 
then—it pleases me—to know that she has 
so much delicacy as to take unasked from 
my tea-caddy what is much more proper 
for her; and so, by a tacit understanding, 
the begetting of which I think must be an 
almost unexampled instance of a woman’s 
taet, anticipate my wish, and obviate the 
pain it would be to us both if all my little 
daily free gifts were to be sought by an act 
on her side of humiliating beggary. Lately, 
it occurred to me that the, four-and-eight- 
paar biack tea which I had for some time 
een using, though well enough for me, was 
but poor matter to make presents of. I 
therefore made up my mind to supply the 
caddy with the best young hyson, and am 
glad to see that it gives satisfaction; for my 
tea now goes much faster than ever. 

Acutely as I remember country sights and 
sounds, and often as my memory reverts to 
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them, I own that they are not so various or 
so suggestive as the sights and sounds of 
London. Linnzeus made a flower clock : there 
is a clockwork in our street of a more wonder- | 
ful sort, that never once runs down. Early in 
the morning, if the wind be favourable, I can 
hear the striking of a real work-day clock— 
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{Conducted by | 


that London is not such a work-a-day place, 
after all, but that we too have something in 
our streets about the pipe and reed. 

At nine o'clock the hour is struck, all down 
the street by the postman’s knock ; we have 
also Dust-hoy! and a man with a wheel, who 
when he is not shouting, is grinding saws 


that of the railway; and the key-notes of;and scissors. There is also a_ pleasant 
its bells often remind me, as I lie under the | clamour of the children on the way to school, 
blanket, of the chime of an old cathedral) who play at leapfrog and chuck-farthing out- 
near which I was born. With eyes half-|side my window. The tic-tic-tic-tic of the 
opened, I begin to dream of nooks in rocky| German clockmaker, who passes about this 
woods, huge mossy oaks and ash-trees over-| time, and the commencement of the morning 
hanging a clear river; of deep glens and | calls from persons who make offers in confi- 
bubbling springs, and streams rattling about | dential tones, of envelopes at a penny a 
great stones ; of locks, and weirs, and ancient | dozen, or request the purchase of fancy 
Norman shrines, all lying within earshot of| articles in the missionary interest ; street 
that old cathedral bell. Then I hear, even| minstrels knocking for pennies ; the one- 
in London, the cocks crowing, and sometimes; horsed organ battery, or brain-thrasher, 
the lowing of the kine, the bleat of sheep | opening its fire; rhubarb, twopence a bundle! 
and lambs, that pass under my window./Clo-clo! Any ornaments for your fire- 
Factory bells sound in the distance; and I|stoves! Organs, Ethiopians, the Indian 
hear the whistle of the locomotive, with its|tom-tom, and Mackerel alive O! with many 
rush of steam, that in a very sleepy mood|like ingredients in the busy hum of life, 
stands for the distant roar of the sea beating | keep us alive and warn us, nine o’clock 
upon rocks and shingles. j having struck, that the labour of another 

At seven o'clock, there arrive in our street | day is well begun. Nine o’clock in the 
two or three criers of milk, and many voices| evening is at last announced by the cry of 
clamouring Four bunches a-penny, water-| Bee-ar! and the clash of pots. After that 
cresses! By the watercresses every sleeper | hour we have nothing to look for but organs 
is awakened, and some neighbours, | believe, | and brass-bands till midnight. Grant that I 
awake to grumble—not remembering that/|like, better than all these sounds, the rustle 
at seven it is time to rise, and little thinking|of the cornfields, and the murmur of the 
of the pleasant rills near Rickmansworth | river Wye, yet is there not in these town- 
and Watford; of the picturesque groups|murmurings the voice that ought to engage 
that were employed betimes in collecting and|most of my attention? Shall the men, 
packing this favourite herb for the London | women, and children who are all but home- 
market; of the anxious crowd of hungry | less, not labour and toil in the streets to 








people flocking from unhappy courts and 
sickly dens to Hungerford or Covent Garden, 
or elsewhere, with little capitals to invest ; 
and then of the hard work these people go 
through, with their little shops upon their 
heads, before they earn a day’s bread and a 
sordid lodging. 

Between seven o’clock and nine, Water- 
cresses! Dried Haddocks! Fine Bloaters, 
fine young Yarmouth! Sweep! and Milk, 
yeo! are never out of hearing. 
part of the time, the attention of the street 
is absorbed by two comic milkmen, who come 
one of them at half-past seven, and one at half- 
past eight. The first comes with cows and 
cans, and cries an oration of some length about 
“New milk from the kee-ow! Milk it in your 
own jugs—milk it in your own jugs, all hot, 

iping hot, new milk from the kee-ow!” 

he other addresses us concerning “ Railway 
milk! Railway milk! Railway milk ! 
Milk—mitkK—MILK! All milk and no 
water, pretty maids, pretty maids! All 
milk and no water, no water, pretty maids! 
Only threepence! Threepence a quart! 
Threepence—threepence ! 
a quart, pretty maids!” So I think, during 
the half-hour oceupied by this pastoral song, 


During a/| 


Only threepence | 


which they are remitted, because I desire 
rest in my adjoining snuggery? Shall they 
not cry aloud for honest bread, because my 
ears are nice? I would much rather stop 
the clock than stop the street-cries. I 
| respect the struggling industry they repre- 
sent ; I hear the oaths, I see the cruelty, 
I suffer from the habitual dishonesty of these 
hucksters. ‘Their quarts are pints; their 
pounds are half-pounds : but what of that? 

I am very much amused to think what a 
| good world this must be, as it is now to most 
|of us, when Londoners can find no worse 
tyranny to complain of than the being ground 
under the barrels of the foreign organ-boys. 
| When you hear much of small troubles, you 
may suppose that there can be no experience 
of great ones; and, indeed, I quite believe 
that habitual grumblers are among the 
happiest folk upon earth. What would the 
complainant of to-day say to a return of the 
‘old time when London was ground out of 
patience by an English king, or even by 
worshipful men, sons of its bosom, banded for 
|midnight robbery and murder in its pitch- 
dark streets, and able to offer sums equal in 
our money to five or six thousand pounds as 
a bribe for escape when they were taken ? 


i 
i) 





The organ-boys levy penny contributions | 


of Corydon and Damon, and declare to myself 
Cn 
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on the City. I grant that. But run back 
to the days of King Henry the Third, who on 
one occasion, wanting cash, extorted from the 
citizens five thousand marks, saying that they 
could not object to giving as much to their own 
king as they had just given to the King of 
France; who, on another occasion, took from 
the citizens one thousand five hundred marks 
as fine for permitting Walter Buckerel to live 
in London after he had been banished from 
the kingdom, though Buckerel had been par- 
doned by the king’s own letters patent before 
he returned to his country ; who, in the year 
next following, required another thousand 
marks ; who, in another year, talked about 
raising money on his plate and jewels, but 
remembered that the London people were 
“an immense treasure of themselves,” and 
bled them by granting to the Abbot of 
Westminster leave to hold an annual fair in 


Tothill Fields, ordering every citizen to cease | 


from trade during the fifteen days that the 
fair lasted, which order was to be bought off 
only by a heavy payment. The same king 
—who was indeed one of the fine old London 
nuisances, all of the olden time—begged of 
the town new year’s gifts and Christmas- 
boxes, and enforced additions to them when 
they were not large enough. 
doners began to escape into the country, the 
king fearing depopulation, promised them a 
rest, and chose for a time only the Italian 
bankers in the town for victims, then again 
touched the purses of the whole community, 
and when it proved restive revived Tothill 
Fair. Inthose happy times, a prisoner having 


eseaped by accident, the citizens were fined 


three thousand marks. The sheriffs not hav- 
ing levied distresses with sufficient vigour to 
secure the payment of the tax called the 
Queen’s gold, they were imprisoned, and the 
City was deprived of privileges which it 
recovered only by the payment of four thou- 
sand marks. There were held folkmotes 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and great tines 
had to be paid by those men who stood 
forward on the side of liberty. In one year, 
while the royal nuisance thus afflicted London, 
there arose a fumine in the town so great that 
men were to be seen in the streets fighting 
for carrien and dead dogs, and drinking the 
wash erewhile given to the hogs, When, at 
last, London made a bold stand against these 
afilictions and marched out to fight the king’s 
army in Lambeth Fields, it brought upon 
itself more losses and demands, especially a 
fine of sixty thousand marks—quittance for 
which, however, was to be had on payment 
of twenty thousand for prompt payment. 

We don’t like to hear women shouting at the 
full stretch of their lungs, “Mackerel alive- 


When Lon- |} 
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‘but forbade any huckster or dealer to pur- 
chase anything of the sort before three o’clock 
in the afternoon, after the lord king and the 
|king’s servants had purchased what they 
needed ? “ And if they who have bought fish 
shall come after three o’clock let them not 
jsell that day, but let them sell to-morrow 
/morning.” Little chance then of hearing in 
|a street like mine at nine, A.st., the cry of 
| Mackerel, alive O! No doubt the Jews were 
|not so noisy with the cry of Clo’! when ona 
hint of the coinage having been clipped, two 
hundred and eighty London Jews could be in 
| One day seized and executed. No doubt, the 
sweep’s cry was faint or unknown in days 
| when our rulers took care of our health by 
| prohibiting the use of coal. As I sit here 
jover a coal fire after dinner, it seems to 
ime that our street cries are notes of 
| liberty. 

After my dinner! Busy with the pen, I 
| did not hear the entrance of our little servant 
of all work—a sweet child whose sorrow it 
;must be that circumstances will not suffer her 
|to be clean. She has been here, however, for 
|I see a document now lying on my table 
which was not there half an hour ago, and 
|upon it I see, executed in soot over “Mrs. 
Caddypick’s respectful compliments,” Matilda 
| Slutt, her mark. This document contains 
|the evidence that I have dined, that I have 
| enjoyed liberal repasts of every kind not once 
only during the past week. It always is pro- 
duced on Saturday, and at a time when I am 
happiest. The sight of it is welcome, for it 
| abounds in testimony to the thoughtful kind- 
ness of my landlady. 

It is astonishing to note sometimes how 
dexterous a woman is in flattery, what subtle 
| ways she finds of making a man happy in 
himself. I am, let me own, something 
dyspeptic, and always play a shamefully bad 
knite and fork. I cannot help this, and 
it would serve no good purpose, it would only 
make me painfully nervous and alarmed as 
to my bodily condition, if my weekly bills 
reproved me with the failings of my appetite, 
|and told me in stern black and white, that I 
am not a robust old man, and that my term 
of life must be drawing to a close. My 
landlady knows this, and, to please me, 
has hit upon one of the most original and 
exquisite devices I have ever noticed in a 
world full of kind deeds. She keeps up, with 
a gravity dictated by the utmost delicacy, in 
all these importunate little documents that 
must be read, the agreeable suggestion that I 
jam an eminently healthy and a hungry man. 
She will not grant that I am unable to eat a 
leg of mutton at two sittings, or to get through 
a pound of butter at a breakfast. In another 





0!” before we are fairly out of bed of| way her little document consoles me. Owing 


mornings. Well; shall we go back, then, to 
the good old days of laws against forestalling 
and regrating, which allowed nobody to 


to my dyspeptic state the butter often appears 
to me salt and rancid, and the juiciest rump- 
| steak will eat like a tough piece of what is, I 





| secure fish the moment it was caught, or| believe, called skirt. My bill satisfies me 
| country chickens as they came into the town, | upon all such points by the assurance that no 
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expense has been spared to procure for me | me, is not equal to that of the festive citizen, 
the very best of everything. whose dinner eaten at the Bridewell Hos- 
I seem to be extravagant in vegetables. | pital a hundred years ago, was noted and 
That is well. I have read how, in the year recorded by a guest who would have been 
after the battle of Nevill’s Cross, all leprous | better employed if he had used his mouth 
ersovps were commanded to depart from | more, and eyes less. Mr. consumed for 
ndon. I might very possibly have been a| the first course: two plates of mock turile, | 
leper had I lived in the days when vegetables|some salmon trout, venison, ham, and | 
formed no part of English diet ; but, since | chicken. For the second course,—some goose | 
that day, as the consumption of greens and | and green peas, cold lobster, hot marrow pud- 
potatoes has increased, leprosy and many | ding, codlins, tart creamed, some prawns, one 


another foul disease has vanished. I am glad |small custard. 
to see that, like a civilised and happy man, I 
eat abundantly of vegetables. 

My meat account is heavy. Well; they| 
were barbarous and plaguy times when meat | 
used to be cheap. So many people died of a 
great plague in London once, that all sorts of 
provisions were to be had by the survivors | 
at such rates as these—to make them seem 
the more surprising, I say nothing of increase 
in the worth of money since that day when | 
wheat, at a fair price, was two shillings a 
quarter. The best fed ox was to be had for 
four shillings, the best cow for a shilling, the 
best heifer or steer for sixpence, the best 
wether for fourpence, the best ewe for three- 


For dessert,—some blanc- | 
mange, two jellies, one plate of,raspberries tho- | 
roughly soaked in wine, two slices of a melon, | 
and some cheese. When the waiters came to 
clear the table he told them angrily that they 
were a confounded set of scavengers, and that 
he would knock some of them down if they | 
did not get him a dish of ice-cream, adding 
withall, “It is desperate hard a body cannot 
dine at these here places in comfort.” 

I see as I look out of window a fine lady 
whose expansive flounce covers much pave- 
ment, and remember to have heard it said 
even by my landlady, whose skirts hang in 
thin folds, that the invention of balloon 
flounces now in vogue must have proceeded 
from an idiot. I see no objection to the 





pence, a fat pig for fivepence, and a lamb for 
twopence. hen prices rose again, they 


present fashions. In the good old times, 





were still apparently much lower than they|indeed, when ladies wore the great and 
now are ; but there could have been no great | stately farthingales, gentlemen wore what an 
store of food when it was thought necessary |old chronicler calls “verdingale breeches.” 
to ordain—as it was once ordained in London—|If we fall back on the past, following the 
that no vintner should allow guests to eat in|lead of the other sex, and have to wear 


his house other food than bread and wine, 
and that nobody should spend more than 
two shillings, including wine and beer, but 
that a servant’s expenditure should not 
exceed eightpence. 

Now I must needs go on recollecting about 
dinner. In the year one, five, three, one, 
Richard Rose, cook to the Bishop of Roches- 
ter, was boiled in a copper in Smithfield. 
He had poisoned sixteen people with por- 
ridge meant to kill his master. 

At a feast given at Norwich in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, sweet water and per- 
fumes cost fourpence, sixteen oranges cost | 
two shillings, two gallons of white wine the 
same ; there were also sack, malmsey, and | 
muscadine, and the whole cost of the enter- | 
tainment was one pound eighteen shillings 





clothes thickly stuffed with wool or bran, I 
only hope that the wool-casing will not come 
into use during summer weather. In cold 
weather, especially when streets are slippery, 
the padded dress will, I confess—to my old 
bones, at any rate—be welcome. Only, I | 
shall be heedful to avoid the mischance that | 
befel the fashionable gentleman in a bran- 
new stuffed falloda, who was pleased at the 
laughter he awakened in a party of youn 

ladies, whom he entertained with iene 
talk and gesture. He did not perceive till 
he was totally collapsed that he had been 
offering his chaff to the assembled company 
through a hole torn in his falloda by a nail in 
the chair on which he had been sitting. I 
think, however, that we shall not overlook 
modern improvements, and am quite sure 





and a penny. Against this we may set a/ that the casing of the male population of this 
dinner given by the City of London to King | town, like the population of the other sex, in 
George the Second, at which there were up-| air-balloons, will tend much to the benefit of 
wards of one thousand dishes eaten, and| the community. To be knocked down and 
there were drunk three thousand seven| run over; to be crushed in a collision on the 
hundred and eighty-nine bottles of divers) railway ; to fall down an area, or even from 
sorts of wine. The king when he left gave a fourth-storey window upon area spikes, will 
a thousand pounds to the sheriff for poor, then no longer be a cause of death, or any 
debtors, the dinner having cost nearly five more than the most trivial inconvenience. 
thousand. After all, Mrs. Caddypick does Some wise ideas we may recover from the 
not run up my weekly bills so very royally, past, and this, no doubt, is one. I wonder 
and the good appetite with which she flatters greatly at the ridicule it is encountering. 
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